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AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1905. 


EDITORIAL. 


EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 
BRUNOY, FRANCE, September 18, 1905. 

VIII. INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS.—As this 
will reach the REVIEW, our friends will expect that some news 
would appear in relation to the great international event which 
has just taken place, the VIII. International Veterinary Congress. 
And yet I am obliged to postpone my chronicle on this until 
next month. Although I was not able to attend the meeting, I 
was in hope to obtain sufficient information to say something, 
as I had taken my precautions to get newspapers or medical 
journals, and went so far as to request a friend to write me an 
article for the REVIEW. All have failed to realize. 

I have, however, something to say. Ever since the Con- 
gress was announced, the REVIEW published all the documents, 
notices and circulars that I received from the Secretary of the 
Congress, and our American friends have been told how they 
could become members by the payment of about four dollars, 
and in that way secure a copy of the comptes rendus and of the 
papers read. It seems, however, that my information did not 
reach all who now think the comptes rendus and papers are 
worth having, and so as to secure them they ask me what to do. 
I do not know if there will be extra volumes printed by the 
Congress, but at any rate those who wish to get one will do 
well to write to Professor Dr. Etienne de Ratz, Budapest VII, 
Rottenbiller Utcza 23, Hungary. That is the only way I can 
see to get out of trouble. 

THE VON BEHRING METHOD OF VACCINATION.—Early in 
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July the Secretary of the Commission instituted to test the 
value of the vaccination method of von Behring, reported that 
at that date the results seemed to assume a pretty marked as- 
pect. Among the animals which had received the virus on June 
15 by venous injection, those that had been vaccinated had pre- 
sented no reaction after the injection, while among the control 
animals the tuberculous infection was evident and manifested 
by loss of flesh, rapid respiration, congh and elevated tempera- 
ture. With the animals which had received a subcutaneous 
injection the results were only a slight tumefaction among the 
vaccinated at the point of injection, and on the contrary on the 
witnesses there was the apparition of relatively large tumors at 
the same point. 

As all the animals had received the injection of the virus on 
June 15 I decided that after three months some marked changes 
could be observed in the animals, and yesterday (Sept. 14) I ex- 
amined the cattle. To the report that I have just given I will 
add that the vaccinated animals, tested by jugular injection, are 
in splendid condition and that to all appearances they are in 
perfect health. For the animals of control of that section, 35 
per cent. have died with tuberculosis, and those that remain alive 
are no doubt affected. Among the animals of the other lot, 
those that were injected by the skin, whether in the vaccinated 
or the witnesses, I found that all, at the point of vaccination, 
had a swelling varying in size and in shape, with, however, this 
difference : in the vaccinated the swelling is more or less spher- 
ical and hard, while in the control subjects it is in all manifestly 
larger, some being as big as a small child’s head, and all are 
suppurating ; in one the abscess has ulcerated, and hasa dis- 
charge by two spots. Four animals, two vaccinated and two 
witnesses, have been put aside, in a separate barn, with a bull 
affected with tuberculosis, so as to test the result of contagion 
by cohabitation. So far there is nothing to say of the results. 

Are these conditions encouraging? Yes, perhaps for the 
vaccinated, inoculated by venous injection ; but for those which 
after three months are still carrying lesions on the skin from 
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the injection? At any rate, the post-mortem will tell all about 
it. All the living animals will be slaughtered by the end of 


October, and we will know. 


+ 
* 


THE CUGUILLERE SERUM.—The number of specifics which 
have been and are yet recommended for the cure of tuberculosis, 
is very large, and their true value has not been fully demon- 
strated, as the examination, after post-mortem, is the only way 
by which the result can be positively established. It seems, 
however, that the treatment by the serum of Dr. Cuguillére dif- 
fers from those which I refer to. In a previous chronicle I 
spoke of this new treatment, and last September, while record- 
ing two recoveries that I had found in the Progrés Vétérinaire, 
I mentioned the fact that two other diseased animals had been 
placed under treatment, and that I would later on give the re- 
sult. Here it is. 

In another number of Praogrés the records of the post-mortem 
are given and the bacteriological examinations of the lesions are 
made public. Dr. Martin-Roux, a bacteriologist in one of the 
hospitals of Paris, made the examination. In one letter he 
writes: “. ... lean say that there is a well-marked process 
of recovery by sclerosis, and that there is a very large number 
of phagocytes preceding the sclerosis. In other words, they at- 
tack the bacilli and when those are destroyed, sclerosis makes 
the cicatrix of recovery.” In another letter where he gives a 
description of his work and of what he has found in the lungs, 
in the lymphatic glands, and in the liver, his conclusions are 
that, ‘‘ Notwithstanding very careful study and research made on 
a certain number of specimens, e has not found a single bacil- 
lus.” 

The experiment was carried on with a number of medical 
men and veterinarians as witnesses, and it is difficult to accept 
that they are all deceived or mistaken, and yet a few to whom 
I have asked a verbal opinion about the subject, seem to be 
rather prepared to ridicule it. 

MALLEIN AS A DIAGNOSTIC.—By the suddenness of its ap- 
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parition, the rapidity of its progress, the large losses that it 
creates, glanders may be considered as the most serious conta- 
gious disease of solipeds, and every means to discover and con- 
trol it is to be resorted to. 

Mallein has served very fortunately in doubtful cases and 
even in those that may be called entirely unsuspected, and yet, 
while it no longer needs any voice to proclaim its advantage, 
there is one indication that in practice it has failed to fill, viz.: 
the space of time which separates two consecutive tests, and 
during which the disease may appear, without it being possible 
to suspect. As mallein cannot be injected daily, not on account 
of the possible accoutumancy of the organism, but by the diffi- 
culties of its application, one is necessarily unable to obtain in- 
formation on the concealed development of the disease during 
the three or four weeks that elapse between the first and the 
second malleination. 

It is this vaccuum that Mr. Mouilleron has tried to fill in 
controlling the hyperthermia observed in initial glanders and 


hence its diagnostic value. 


* 
* * 


For some time he has made observations, which can be 
briefly resumed as follows: When in a stable containing a cer- 
tain number of horses, some are found affected or suspicious, 
these are isolated, and all measures of disinfection being taken, 
all the other horses have their temperature taken every day at 
the same hour before having drank or eaten. This temperature 
is registered carefully, and if during the time that elapses between 
two malleinations, without appreciable cause (lameness, colics 
or any other ailment) hyperthermia appears and lasts for several 
days, there is no doubt that one is in the presence of the con. 
cealed evolution of glanders. The diagnosis is always confirm- 
ed by the results of the second malleination or the appearance 
of unmistakable clinical signs of the disease. But if the tem- 
perature remains normal, without variation, the conclusion is 
that the horses are healthy and the second test with mallein is 
negative. 
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This application of thermometry may not be new, it is true ; 
but its practical application was worthy of record; and if St. 
Cyr has insisted on this value of the thermic reaction in the be- 
ginning of the infection, when he said that ‘although there 
were often absence of local lesions, the thermometer would 
towards the third or fourth day of the infection rise to 40° C. 
and more,” Nocard and Leclainche have also made similar re- 


marks and insisted on them in their work, ‘“‘Microbian Diseases.” 


* 
* 


This question of the hyperthermy by mallein has also been 
treated lately by Prof. Vallée in a communication at the So- 
ciété Centrale, which related to the observations of five horses 
suffering with chronic glanders, which presented a slight sub- 
acute attack and had failed to react to mallein. The test had 
been applied with care, the temperatures taken regularly with 
the same thermometer, the mallein was perfect, and yet the or- 
ganic reaction was absent ; there was no local reaction, no ele- 
vation of temperature, and yet at the post-mortem of the five 
horses glanders was made evident by the nature of the lesions, 
by the bacteriological study and the inoculations of the lesions, 

But notwithstanding this negative answer to mallein, must 
it lose any of its high diagnostic value? The answer is cer- 
tainly : No. Its inoculation will always be the best of our means 
of diagnosis, and if, by chance, it may not give any indication 
on horses that carry deep and subacute lesions, it gives the most 
satisfactory results in cases of latent glanders, without external 
clinical signs, results described by Nocard and Leclainche as 
“‘ a complete and characteristic reaction, viz., hyperthermy of 1.5° 
at least and a manifest organic reaction.” 

* * 

INTESTINAL CONGESTION NoT DUE TO THROMBOSIS.—In- 
testinal congestion or apoplexy of horses, localized as it gener- 
ally is to the large intestines, is characterized by a series of 
lesions well known—such as hemorrhagic cedemas of the coats 
of the organ, cedema which may reach several centimetres in 
thickness ; and, again, the mucous and submucous membranes 
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are transformed into a soft mass, kind of jelly, of a dark red 
color. There is also blood that has escaped in the intestine and 
a rosy serosity more or less abundant, collected in the layers of 
the peritoneum forming the meso-colon. And finally the lym- 
phatic glands of the large colon are hemorrhagic. The etiology 
of this serious and so often fatal affection is rather obscure, and 
its pathogeny is generally considered as related to the oblitera. 
tion of one of the arteries of the intestine by an embolism in one 
of the many ramifications of the main colic arteries. It is true, 
however, that a little careful thinking would easily upset the 
theory and that a consideration of the very anatomical disposition 
of the left and right colic arteries will be sufficient toshow the 
error of this admitted pathogeny. Yet the belief in its correct- 
ness is so strong that it would lseem impossible to demonstrate 
the error if it was not for the proof that can be obtained by the 
experimental method. 

This Prof. Coquot, of Alfort, with his assistant, have resorted 
to, and on one animal they ligated one of the colic arteries, 
watched for the results and made known the lesions found at 
the post-mortem. As far as the operation went it was a success, 
the subject being chloroformed and the manipulations strictly 
aseptic. The animal was kept under observation for seven 
days, and during that time never seemed to be in more perfect 
health. At the post-mortem a slight local adhesive peritonitis 
was found, and with it a very limited hypervascularisation of 
the peritoneum at the point where the ligatures of the artery 
had been applied. The mucous membrane of the intestine was 
absolutely normal. The colic artery presented, between the two 
ligatures which had been applied on its course, a fusiform en- 
largement containing a large clot of black blood, surrounded by 
a grayish thrombus obliterating the artery. The microscopic 
examination of the condition of the artery demonstrates the 
complete obliteration of the artery. 

In the presence of the results obtained by this experiment, 
the authors present the following conclusion, which for them 
is based on observation, reasoning and experimentation: The 
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intestinal congestion of horses is not of thrombo-embolic origin. 

Another old belief passed off. 

* 

RADIAI, PARALYSIS IN CATTLE.—Judging from the small 
number of observations on record, it seems as if paralysis of the 
radial nerve in cattle is comparatively rare. Indeed, if the cases 
observed in horses are quite numerous, the manifestations are 
well known, but investigations into veterinary literature dis- 
closes but few cases of it in cattle, whether in European or 
American periodicals. Dr. Wyssman, in the Wochenschrift sur 
Thierheilkunde, making allusion to this, mentions the fact that 
Carsten Harms reported a case in 1871, which was an incom- 
plete paralysis in a cow, and in which the animal recovered in 
14 days without treatment. Again, Albrecht, during 27 years, 
saw but two cases of complete paralysis, in which recovery took 
place after three months only. ‘Two other cases were reported 
also—one by Lungwitz and "the other by Bru. 

The etiology is incomplete and uncertain. It was observed 
in two cows after parturition. The disease seems to manifest 
itself in two forms. It is complete or incomplete. In the former 
the symptoms observed are as follows: at rest, there is extension 
of the shoulder joint and flexion of all the other articulations of 
the leg. The elbow is carried outwards away from the body ; 
the toes are flexed with the anterior wall resting on the ground. 
The shoulder is carried slightly forward. The affected leg is 
unable to carry the weight of the body, and when the animal 
puts it on that leg, all the joints flex down. The olecranon 
muscles, extensors of the forearm, are all relaxed. According 
to Wyssman, all the sensibility of the skin is gone. In the in- 
complete paralysis, the position of the shoulder is normal when 
the animal is at rest, but while walking there is a marked flex- 
ion at the knee and a sudden jerky throwing of the weight of 
the body on the sound leg. There is also a marked diminished 
sensibility on the tract of the nerve. In the case recorded by 
Dr. Wyssinan, which he considers as one of complete paralysis, 
the symptoms were those ordinarily observed, with the excep- 
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tion that the sensibility remained completely normal. This he 
underlines. But it must be remembered that this continuation 
of the skin has already been observed by others, and consequent- 
ly its absence or presence cannot be of great value. The treat- 
ment recommended in this case consisted in stimulating frictions 
made with a liniment over the paralyzed muscles. An improve- 
ment was noticed after a few days, but it took weeks and 
inonths before the animal could be considered as recovered, the 
long convalescence being due to the excessive atrophy of the 
olecranian muscles. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—As I am out of town, I have not re- 
ceived all the journals, papers, books and communications that 
probably have been sent to me; they will receive their acknowl- 
edgment later on. For the present, however, I have had in hand 
the Kansas City Veterinary College announcement, which came 
with four numbers of the bulletin, a quarterly published by the 
said institution, and in which I find recorded some interesting 
reports which might have a wider publication. . 

Our friend, Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, has favored me with a 
bulletin of the agricultural station of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, where I read the “ Results of Further Experiments with 
Nodule Disease of the Intestines of Sheep,” or the “ Bare lot 
method of raising lambs.” 

In another abstract of the work done in the laboratory of 


veterinary physiology and pharmacology, under the direction of - 


Dr. P. A. Fish, there are reprinted three serious articles, one on 
“The Effect of Molasses Feeding on Horses at Rest’; a second 
on ‘‘ The Source of Mucin in the Urine of the Horse,” and a 
third on “The Effect of Certain Drugs upon Metabolism as 
Determined by Urinary Examination.” And finally in Zhe 
Agricultural Journal of the Cape of Good Hope, among lots of 
matters relating to agriculture, there is an illustrated long paper 
by D. Hutcheon, M.R.C. V.S., Colonial Veterinary Surgeon, 
with the following, which is not without interest : 

SUCCESSFUL OPERATION ON AN OSTRICH.—Zo the 
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Editor, Agricultural Journal.—Sirx:—Noticing a six-months’- 
old ostrich chick not eating, I thought it sick, and dosed it sev- 
eral times. The bird did not appear to be sick with any disease, 
but held its head and neck very erect, and seemed to be in pain. 
I kept a good watch on the bird for five days; by then it was 
reduced from a plump body to askeleton. I examined the neck 
and throat severai times, but could not notice the least indica- 
tion of any stoppage. Having concluded there must be a stop- 
page in the food passage where the throat empties in the stomach, 
I decided to operate by cutting a gash in the throat as near the 
body as possible. Having located the food passage, I opened it 
by another gash large enough to put in the hand, when I felt a 
large pineapple crown. Thrusting in again, I took out a piece 
of rib bone about three inches long, with a very sharp point at 
one end. This had stuck fast in the side of the: food passage 
just where it emptied in the stomach, and had stopped the pine 
crown from going any further. Mortification had set in around 
the wound. After putting vaseline and permanganate of potash 
into the wound, I sewed both the cut places up separately and 
dosed the bird with sweet oil, and let it go. Half an hour after 
it ate a little damp bran, and has completely recovered. It is 
now in good condition again. I may state that I don’t consider 
an ostrich swallowing a pine crown any way injurious; the fast 
bone was the cause of thetrouble. Will you publish this for the 


benefit of other ostrich farmers ?— Yours, &c., CHAS. SPARROW.” 


* 


PARIS, September 25, 1905. 
VIII INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. — My 
chronicle for November left here ten days ago, but as I am anx- 
ious to have the readers of the REVIEW get some information 
in relation to the Budapest meeting, different from that which 
forms the body of my last letter, I take the chance of sending 
this at this late day with the hope that it may be in time for the 
November issue. As there will be more opportunities to write 
about the Congress later, I will to-day only give you the conclu- 
sions adopted by the Congress relating to tuberculosis and gland- 
ers as being the most important. They read as follows. 
Prophylaxy of Tuberculosis in Domestic Animals. 
“1, The struggle against tuberculosis is an urgent necessity, 
not only on account of the economical losses resulting from 
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it, but also on account of the danger of transmission to man. 

‘““2, It is indispensable that the fight should be carried on 
freely by the owners of animals (voluntary struggle), and that it 
receives a general application by the slaughtering of dangerous 
subjects and by vigorously avoiding the contamination of calves 
and of healthy adults. 

“ The struggle against tuberculosis must receive an official 
help by having instruction given to the agriculturists upon the 
nature of tuberculosis, its mode of infection, the importance of 
tuberculination, and besides be supported by official subventions. 

‘3. The struggle against tuberculosis by official and obliga- 
tory measures is desirable everywhere. Carried out wisely, it 
may arrest the ulterior extension of the disease and bring about 
its progressive disparition. 

“ Tt demands slaughtering at short notice, of animals affected 
with tuberculosis at a dangerous degree (specially in cases of 
mammary, uterine, intestinal or pulmonary tuberculosis, accom- 
panied with loss of flesh), with indemnity paid to the owners by 
public funds, and again the forbiddance of taking skimmed 
milk out of codperative dairies until it is sterilized. 

Vaccination Against Tuberculosis in Bovines. 

“The VIII. International Congress begs the governments of 
the various States to put at the disposition of whom has the 
right sufficient funds to make extensive researches upon the 
value of prophylactic vaccination against tuberculosis of bovines, 
in the various conditions of agricultural practice. 

‘“‘ Until definite determination of the limits of the efficacy of 
prophylactic vaccination, the application of sanitary measures, 
already successful, remains always necessary. 

Uniform Principles to Estimate the Reaction of Tuberculin. 

“y, The preparation and distribution of tuberculin ought 
to take place under the control of the State. 

“2, Only bovines whose temperatures at the time of the 
injection do not go beyond 39.5°C., ought to be tested with 


tuberculin. 
‘3, In all bovines whose temperatures do not go beyond 
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39.5°C. at the time of the injection of tuberculin, all elevations 
of the body temperature above 40°C., ought to be considered as 
positive reaction. 

‘4, All elevations of temperature above 39.5°C. to 40°C., 
ought to be considered as suspicious reaction and appreciated ac- 
cordingly. 


Uniform Principles to Estimate the Reaction with Mallein. 


“yr, To assert that a reaction produced by mallein as a 
diagnostic, confirmative or detector, it must have the characters 
-of a typical reaction. 

“2. By typical reaction must be understood thermical ris- 
ings of two degrees at least, which go beyond 40°C., and which 
generally present, in the first day, an arrest or two risings and 
again a more or less elevated ascension in the second day and 
even sometimes in the third day, accompanied also with a local 
and general reaction. 

“3. All thermic risings below 40°C. and the great atypi- 
cal reaction require another verification. 

“4, Ascending, progressive thermic reaction is an indica 
tion of glanders, although it may not be the ordinary type of the 
diagnostic reaction. 

“5. The formation of the typical local swelling at the 
point of injection is a sure proof of the existence of glanders, 
even with the absence of increase in the temperature and with- 
out the general organic reaction. 

“6, All malleined horses, which have reacted or not, must 
always be submitted twice to the test in a lapse of time of 10 to 
20 days. 

“7. The preparation of mallein shall be allowed only to 
scientific institutions in the State or to places authorized and 
controled by her. ; 

“8, To appreciate all the value of mallein and find out 
the points still unexplained of its action, the Congress asks that 


governments shall appoint a committee to carry on this work.” 
A. | 
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DR. SALMON’S SUCCESSOR. 


The profession of the country is much exercised over the 
vacancy now existing at the head of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and the best means of preserving this important position 
to the veterinary profession, not only on account of the dignity 
and prestige which it bestows, but for the more patriotic consid- 
eration of the best interests of the live-stock industry and the 
general welfare of the country. That this branch of the gov- 
ernment has risen to the very highest rank and outstripped all 
similar bureaus in the world under the wise guidance of a vet- 
erinarian ; that it has given more in return to the citizens than 
any other department; that its regulations for transatlantic 
transportation yearly save millions of dollars to shippers in re- 
duced insurance and in mortality of transported animals; that 
the work of its scientists in the laboratories and the field have 
made plain the etiological factors in many mystifying diseases ; 
are merely a few of the considerations which make it appear un- 
grateful and unreasonable for certain stock papers to allege that 
the interests of the live-stock industry demand a layman at the 
head of this scientific bureau. Of course, under existing condi- 
tions such a step is impossible, as the organic law is mandatory 
that the Chief of the Bureau must be a veterinarian, but it is 
understood upon good authority that an effort is being organ- 
ized by some of the large ranch owners—mostly those who have 
been forced to obey the wise regulations of the department—to 
importune Congress to change this clause. If this were to be 
accomplished it would be a serious blow to a profession which 
has had to fight its way step. by step to all the glory which now 
surrounds it, and it would be doubly unjust were this to be per- 
mitted, for in this case it would be shorn of honors which it 
has fairly won through its intrinsic worth and persistent efforts. 
But political experiences do not respect justice, or even the plain 
interests of the country, and the veterinary profession is again 
called upon to fight to hold the ground which its hard work has 
gained for it. It would seem to be unnecessary for the REVIEW 
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to urge upon its readers the absolute necessity for a determined 
effort to hold this position against the sordid greed of those whose 
interests would be enhanced at the expense of the national 
wealth, for their familiarity with the great benefits which are 
flowing to the country through its magnificent operation are well 
known toall professional men. But a crisis now exists which 
demands of every veterinarian the spreading of this information 
among those who do not know the dangers lurking in the pro- 
posed action of the interested stockmen. Every Congressman 
should be seen by some loyal and earnest veterinarian, who 
should make them acquainted with the Bureau’s splendid record, 
and secure from him a pledge to defeat any legislation looking 
toward a change in the act by which the Bureau was brought 
into existence in 1883. 

One of the greatest weapons in the hands of the profession 
to-day is the opportunity to assure the country that the demand 
of the stockmen for a broad-gauged man of affairs at the head 
of the Bureau can be met without changing the law; that there 
are men within our ranks who areas capable of administering its 
affairs in all its ramifications as there are without, with the ad- 
ditional accomplishment of possessing a thorough understanding 
of the dangers to be safeguarded by the importation of animal 
scourges from other lands as well as the control and sup- 
pression of those diseases which decimate our herds and flocks 
at home. 

The selection of Dr. Salmon’s successor is now receiving 
earnest consideration by the Secretary of Agriculture, who has 
assured a committee of veterinarians sent to Washington by a 
meeting of prominent members of the profession from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, that he was 
heartily in favor of appointing no one tothis important scientific 
post except a scientific veterinarian. He urged the committee 
to have the veterinary profession name its best man, to furnish 
data concerning his qualifications, and the committee left his 
presence thoroughly impressed with the sincerity of his express- 
ed intention.. The committee reported these facts back to a 
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meeting of its sponsors, and it was deemed best to call upon the 
President of the American Veterinary Medical Association to 
start some movement to get an expression of the judgment of 
the organized profession of the country. Accordingly a call 
was issued for a meeting of the Executive Committee at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,on Wednesday, October 25, and the response to 
that call should be an inspiration to every man in the country to 
do all in his power in the presentemergency. Laying aside all 
personal considerations, the members started for the designated 
place from all sections of the country—from far-away Montana, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Tennessee, while every member living in 
States lying close by was in hand to do his share. The situa- 
tion was thoroughly discussed by all, and it resulted in the send- 
ing forth of a letter to each member of the A. V. M. A. explain- 
ing the gravity of the situation, with a request that he forward 
his first, second, and third choice for the position. It is hoped 
that by the time this number of the REVIEW reaches its 
readers every vote of the membership will have been counted, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture made acquainted with the 
profession’s estimate of the quality of the man who should fill 


the important position of Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 


dustry. 

After the Executive Committee had finished this phase of 
the subject a number of veterinarians not members of the com- 
mittee, but drawn there by their interest in the matter, were in- 
vited into the room to discuss the best methods of combatting 
the expressed intention of certain persons interested in the live 
stock industry to secure a change in the law whereby a layman 
might be placed at the head of the Bureau. Vigorous and im- 
mediate action was advised, and a circular letter was issued to a 
list of more than eight thousand veterinarians in the United 
States appealing to them to wait upon their congressmen and 
urge them to use their best efforts to defeat any such legisla- 
tion. 

It is to be hoped that the prompt and vigorous efforts of the 
Executive Committee will result in a movement so irresistible 
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that such audacious legislation will not even be attempted, and 
should it reach its committee that it will never emerge from 
that ~body to ‘harass the live-stock interests of the country 
and dishearten as noble a profession as ever struggled for 
justice. 


VON BEHRING’S “CURE” FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 


Professor von Behring, the famous German pathologist, 
who achieved great renown through his discovery of diphth- 
eria anti-toxin, and more recently of an immunizing serum for 
tuberculosis in cattle, has again startled the world by announc- 
ing that he has added to his list of medical triumphs a “cure” 
for consumption ; but he will not for a year divulge the secret, 
wishing to reap financial advantages from it for that length of 
time. Like Prof. Koch, his great reputation commands the at- 
tention and respect of the world, though the method of using 
the lay press for transmitting the news to the world in an in- 
complete state is open to grave criticism by those who love the 
science of medicine and are jealous of the reputations made by 
its leading exponents. It is certainly not in keeping with med- 
ical ethics for so distinguished a man, one whose slightest inti- 
mation of a conclusion is taken up with serious concern, to de- 
liver so incomplete a presentation of a great discovery before a 
medical congress and permit it to go before the world through 
the daily press in the same manner as sensational news. It is 
hoped that it will not share the fate of Prof. Koch’s famous 
announcement before the London Congress of 1901. Mean- 
while, the medical weeklies do not applaud his methods, and 
fear the effect on the science of medicine may be other than en- 
nobling. Of course, any views expressed on the merits of Prof. 
von Behring’s discovery are premature and speculative, as his 
methods are not known and the source of the combatant of the 
tubercle bacillus is only conjecture. 


BACK to the East for the A. V. M. A. in 1906. 
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THE A. V. M. A. GOES TO CONNECTICUT IN 1906. 


At the special meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, held at the Hotel 
Hanover, Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday evening, October 25, 
the names of three cities were placed in nomination as the place 
for holding the convention of 1906, and each had its advocates, 
They were New Haven, Conn.; Lexington, Ky., and Kansas 
City, Mo. After a careful survey of the field and listening to ar- 
guments in favor of each candidate, the Committee decided that 
New Haven would be the best point at which to meet, as there 
appeared, among other reasons, real need of encouragement of 
the association spirit in the New England States, since the 
Association was growing much more rapidly in the Western 
States than in the section which gave it birth and nursed it 
until it was able to stand alone. 

Thus early, we cry: Get ready for New Haven. 


LAWS GOVERNING VETERINARY PRACTICE. 


We present in this number of the REVIEW a complete 7é- 
sumé of every State in the Union in relation to the practice of 
veterinary medicine, showing which have veterinary laws, a 
summary of their requirements in preliminary education and 
professional training, licensing tests, registry, executive officer 
and his address, administration board, and general remarks. 
This very serviceable and instructive compilation has been fur- 
nished by Dr. Wm. Herbert Lowe, President of the New Jersey 
Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners, to whom the profession 
is indebted. It is the purpose of the REVIEw to make this list free 
from errors and to keep it up to date by revising and republish- 
ing it once every year, and the publishers ask the codperation 
of the executive officers of all boards to note carefully the in- 
formation given in respect to their respective States, and make 
whatever corrections are required through change of officers or 
of the laws. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


THE SOCIAL STANDING OF THE VETERINARIAN IN 
AMERICA. 
OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS ON THE VETERINARIAN IN 
HIS SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS. 


By D. ARTHUR HUGHES, PH.D., D. V. M., CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
U. S. Gov. INSPEcToR, East St. Lovuls. 


‘* Socially, the veterinarian has little place.’’—Common 
saying amongst men of the profession. 


If a man scans American veterinary literature; if a man 
searches every corner of the book-cases, he will find that noth- 
ing has yet been written which goes deeply into the subject of 
the veterinarian in his social relationships. Yet there is noth- 
ing that our professional men have more at heart than that a 
high value be set upon them and their families in the social 
structure of American life. The American veterinarian states 
that his work is of high value to the wealth of the republic and 
to the health of its citizens ; he therefore asserts that a higher 
valuation should be set upon him as a unit in the social body. 
He is often, too, chagrined at what he believes are slights or 
snubs administered to him or his family in social relationships ; 
and he is, accordingly, mortified sometimes past endurance. But 
there is always some kind of a reason for everything under the 
sun. Perhaps there is wisdom in making a quiet study of the 
whole situation. With a kindly feeling, in the spirit of frater- 
nalism and consideration for members of the profession, I desire 
to make an examination of the profession as a factor in Ameri- 
can social life. Indoing so I shall take up in sequence the fol- 
lowing topics: 1. Shortcomings of the veterinarian as a social 
unit as they are judged by social standard. 2. The reasons 
why the veterinarian is not given higher social standing. 3. 
Is the veterinarian as a social element in a transitional stage ? 
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4. The college and tone. 5. The veterinarian in his relation- 
ship to the higher individuality of society. 6. The veterinarian 
as a social unit in his relations to culture. 7. The veterinarian 
and pride. 

Let us proceed to the first topic : 


I. SHORTCOMINGS OF THE VETERINARIAN AS A SOCIAL UNIT 
AS THEY ARE JUDGED BY SOCIAL STANDARDS. 


The old world and the new world are in contrast in their 
conception of what constitutes the sesame to social position and 
power. In the old world hard and fast lines are drawn between 
class and class into which a man is born and from which a man 
may rise, but seldom does. Poor or rich “ birth,” “title,” count 
for everything. In the new world the assertion is made by 
many philosophers that the scales in the social strata have each 
a money value and that social standing takes its gradation thus 
from the billionaire downward to the penniless person. That 
this is in part true, no one can doubt. But the shafts the satir- 
ists and the cartoonists hurl at the Jarvenu and the nouveau 
riche, the new-rich for their vulgarity of mind, the clownish- 
ness of their behavior shows that there is an essential difference 
in mind and in manners ‘between persons accustomed to wealth 
and those new toit. The truth is that it is not money alone 
which makes the American gentleman. Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
the recognized leader in New York society, not long ago said 
that, in her opinion, the only gentleman in America was the 
university man. ‘The storm of criticism which this statement 
brought forth has not yet died away. Her idea will never be 
approved altogether, for it will always be found that there are 
many university graduates neither genteel in their behavior 
nor gentlemen at heart. Besides there are many men who have 
never been within the confines of a university who are as great 
gentlemen as the present Joseph Choate, who, when at the Court 
of St. James, was applauded as the peer of all English gentle- 
men. Yet the idea Mrs. Astor had in mind was essentially cor- 
rect: for what are the social standards fostered by the univer- 
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sities and transmitted from one generation of students to the 
other? These standards have to do with clear and strong 
thinking; the arousal and development of noble emotions and 
the exaltation of high standards of living. The first refers to 
the intellect ; the second, to the emotions; the third, to char- 
acter. It has never been the main purpose of the universities 
to bequeath to a man a modicum of learning wherewith he can 
eke out a livelihood and pass through the vicissitudes of life. 
Well enough if a man can get that while he attends; but the 
main purpose has been ever to give tone to the mind and char- 
acter. By astudious attention to the intellect the university 
spirit has always, in modern times at least, endeavored to cre- 
ate an earnestness for mental labor; an impartial study in 
everything upon which the searchlight of thought plays ; a tol- 
erance for all views upon a subject, for each may have in it 
some truth ; a calmness in all thinking, for the end of this must 
be wisdom. By studious attention tothe feelings the main idea 
of the universities has been to ennoble the life by drawing atten- 
tion to artistic masterpieces, the contemplation of which arouse 
worthy emotions and beautify the spirit. But to polish the in- 
tellect and arouse a sensibility to beauty in all its forms is noth- 
ing if the moral sensibilities are not stirred ; their neglect would 
be inexcusable. It has therefore been the office of the highest 
institutions of learning to make much of character. Character 
is there moulded by contact of student with student, whereby 
each feels the tonic influence of the place which makes for 
proper living. Though ideals of gentility are not set down in 
so many words, there is everywhere an applause of manliness 
and a coercion of the student body through its own collective 
action to prapriety of conduct and sobriety of life. Whatever 
be the professional course a man may take these ideals are part 
of the very atmosphere of the place and they are transmitted 
as a precious heritage from one generation of students to another. 
The ideals of the universities have percolated through the 
strata of society and have been formative influences in the up- 
building of American civilization ; for they have everywhere 
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given an aroma to our social and governmental institutions. 

The American ideal of gentility is subtle and defies complete 
analysis. But the college man asacitizen is palpably supposed 
to possess, not only professional knowledge, but notions of in- 
telligence, nobility of emotion and character which have been 
here given in broad outline. 

Where now do so many veterinarians of to-day fall short of 
the standard by which the people believe they should be meas- 
ured? First, their mental equipment is not that which liberal- 
izes the mind and gives them that power of thinking intelligent- 
ly upon the hard problems which they will meet as men of 
affairs and as professional individuals in a social structure. 
Second, their training has too often been that of a narrow pro- 
fessionalism meted out in a few months. Third, they know 
nothing of and have never had their attention drawn to, nor 
nobly felt, the exalting and beautifying influence of art in any 
of its forms. Fourth, their minds are, perhaps, vulgarized by 
low ideals of conduct. Perhaps their teachers may have had no 
lofty conception of behavior, nor of decent speech before young 
men. Fifth, they may not have been accustomed to surround- 
ings where gentility is applauded, where habitual vulgarity is 
frowned upon. So partly, it may be, by reason of absence of 
moral pressure in the formative or moulding period of his 
student days, partly by reason of natural tendency, he has no 
high conception of the necessity for character in the scholar or 
professional man. If this be the case, his success is an anomaly 
as far as socialstanding goes. Hemay get a large practice; he 
may accumulate money. Yet his antecedents of breeding were 
wrong, his training narrow, his power of thought small. These 
forbid his setting a true valuation on social refinement, his ap- 
preciation of all the enjoyment in higher pleasures of the mind 
which a better training would have given him. 


II. THE REASONS WHY THE VETERINARIAN IS NOT GIVEN 
HIGHER SOCIAL STANDING. 


This line of thought leads me to the main point at issue. 
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We may as well be frank and say that the main reason why the 
veterinarian is not given a higher social standing is the inadapt- 
ability of the average veterinarian, as a social unit, to that con- 
spicuous social standing to which he aspires to rise. What is 
the usual state of mind of those who find fault with the social 
standing of the veterinarian at present? Is it not either that of 
a peevish, whining quarrelsomeness over the state of things lead- 
ing to constant complaints; or isit not that of a befogged mind 
which utters irrational statements? The truth is that the social 
position of an individual largely depends upon personal worth ; 
and the social position of a collection of individuals largely de- 
pends upon the collective value or merit of theclass. If a class 
is given a certain grade or social position there is probably good 
reason for it. What is the reason for ostracism, if it exists, of 
veterinarians from the higher grades of society? The answer 
is unfitness—unfitness hitherto of the average veterinarian to 
conform to those high ideals of intelligence, manhood and social 
capacity, by which the grade of the individual is justly rated. 
This is illustrated very well in the case of his aspirations in the 
army. 

1. The place of the army officer in American soctal life. 

The disclosures in the Taggart case, which have recently 
been aired in the newspapers, would seem to point to degenera- 
tion amongst army officers, which the shallow-pates might be- 
lieve is a general condition of affairs. This is untrue. No 
grade of men in American social life has higher grade than the 
American army officer. Why is this so? Consider the families 
from which officers are taken. The young men who aspire to 
be officers are the pick of the flower of the many of the best 
families in the country. Consider their training at West Point 
with its stern mental drill, stern physical drill and stern 
moral drill—for that exact and implicit obedience to orders 
is the best moral drill. Consider the social antecedents of the 
men in their family relationships before they entered upon 
this discipline. Consider the rational social traditions of the 
army. Man for man the American army officer is better than 
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the British officer whose military training seldom equals that at — 


West Point. What do we find here: fixed social standards born 

of antecedents and traditions coming down through many 

decades. \ 

2. The problem the army had to meet relative to the care of 
animals in camp and field. 

All commissioned officers in the army are social equals; but 
two branches of the service, the cavalry and artillery, have had 
to face the question of employment of something more than 
blacksmiths and farriers for skilled attention to sick animals 
in camp and field. At first skilful scientific men could not be 
found ; but latterly, with the opening of veterinary colleges and 
the advancement of veterinary education, there have come for- 
ward men to solve the question by offering professional aid. 
The problem was what social standing should be given to such 
men who were obviously above blacksmiths and farriers. The 
army took hold of this problem in a characteristic way. The 
worth of the men in every way was to pass through a series of 
trials; the trials were an evolution as they must be. The mil- 
itary authorities employed, first, civil veterinarians in the army ; 
second, semi-official veterinarians in the army ; thirdly, we hope 
the evolution will be that they will employ veterinarians in the 
army as officers. If there should be social equality of the vet- 
erinarian and officer, as the modern veterinarian asserts, why 
did the army subject at all the veterinarian, as a social unit in 
its midst, to a slow evolution ? 

3. The evolution of the veterinarian as a soctal untt in the army 
and the reasons for tt. 

Those who ask this question wonder why the army is so 
hard and fast as ever to have taken precautions to prevent the 
encroachment of veterinarians towards social equality with off- 
cers. They forget what the tvpe of men is that leads the army. 
At first the veterinarians, if such they can be called, the army 
had to choose were, because of lack of good breeding, insuffi- 
cient training and incapacity to command respect, nothing more 
than social ciphers. A step forward was found to be necessary, 
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by reason of the demands for skilled, professional aid for ani- 
mals. The signs in our profession began to point to the possi- 
bility, on the part of the army, of finding an approximation to 
their demands : hence the employment of semi-official veterina- 
rians in the army. What was done in order to test the quality 
of the men who might perchance present themselves for this po- 
sition midway between the civil veterinarian in the army and 
the veterinarian as an officer? The bases for trial were made 
social, physical and mental—a nine days’ examination largely 
to test mental equipment, a physical examination and a scru- 
tiny of the man’s social fitness as attested by vouchers, which 
showed something of his antecedents, and his conduct during 
his visit to the regimental post where the examination was held. 
Two steps have already been taken in the evolution of the 
army veterinarian asa social unit: but the question is, why was 
it necessary that any precautions should have been taken at all ? 
The traditions of the army forbade intimate association of offi- 
cers with men who could not be in social equality with them. 
Experience had shown: that the earliest veterinarians in the 
army were little better than farriers, and were worthy of no 
more social attention than farriers; that, even with the incom- 
ing of the semi-official veterinarian in the army during the last 
five or six years, by far the great majority of men who presented 
themselves for the position had to be turned back for unfitness. 
There can be no wrong in that conservatism of the army in not 
allowing social advantages to army veterinarians until true fit- 
ness was shown, until the men proved themselves of the right 
cut and a body of social precedents relative to army veterina- 
rians was established. The evolution of the veterinarian as a 
social unit in the army must follow the law of sociology ; that 
social recognition is not to be expected until the individual and 
the class he represents has attained to the social standard of ex- 
cellence in mind and spirit which such recognition demands. 
The future social standing of the army veterinarian will de- 
pend upon his ability to appreciate the demands of the situa- 
) 4 tion. The social standard of the army is not an unsettled mat- 
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ter. The status quo of the officer is fixed and never questioned ; 
it comes down as a heritage; it is preciously guarded, for the 
officer tolerates in those about him nothing short of equality. 
The real reason why he did not brook the veterinarian as his 
social equal was because he was aware of the status of the vet- 
erinarian in America. The history of the profession in America 
shows that in the past the mental and moral standards were so 
low as not to be considered standards at all; and there was 
good reason on the part of the army not to brook equality. There 
shortly came a gradual awakening of the intellectual conscious- 
ness—an appreciation of the mentality requisite for doing vet- 
erinary professional work. With this an inception of moral 
consciousness, for the attempt to study veterinary medicine asa 
science brought with it a hatred of the humbugging quack. 
But both the intellectual calibre and the sense of rectitude of 
the veterinarian did not go far enough to fit in with army ideals. 
Besides there was an absence, for the most part, of cesthetic 
qualities—gentility and social fitness. 

What now remains to be done: there must come to pass an 
evolution towards approximate equality. Theology and medi- 
cine, the chaplain and the human physician, are given equality 
in the army by reason of precedents and social antecedents which 
accord with army traditions. But in the case of the veterina- 
rian there must come an adjustment of himself to army needs. 
First, there must come an increase in his intellectual stature. 
Not only must he have professional knowledge, practical and 
theoretical, but military knowledge as well. In Europe and 
America we find in the matter of veterinary training two ex- 
tremes. The veterinary colleges in America pay absolutely no 
attention to the preparation of men for the exact needs of the 
army; in Europe very many of the veterinary schools have no 
other object whatever than to prepare their men for military 
life. Weare not essentially a martial nation; yet there is no 
doubt an adjustment is necessary in the matter of education of 
veterinarians expressly for the army. For them, too, we need 
that severer mental training which takes account of liberalizing 
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studies—history, for example, American and European, such 
men would not hurt themselves to take, because history is knit 
into the very life of the officer. It is onlya sickly sentimen- 
tality which fails to see the part of the military man in the for- 
mation and protection of government. Again, modern languages 
might be learned, for German and French contain much of the 
latest scientific thought; French is the language adopted for 
diplomacy and Spanish is the language on our Mexican borders 
as well asin our foreign dependencies. In esthetic stature, too, 
there could be some improvement. Some acquaintance with 
and feeling for the best literature might be had, a sensibility 
to taste which has been part of the tone of prominent families 
from which so many officers have sprung. In moral stature, 
too, they could be improved. What is needed is grace of man- 
ner and susceptibility to nice points in social arrangements 
among gentlemen; the dignity of bearing which is not somuch 
an acquisition as something that proceeds from consciousness of 
value, ‘‘ the pith of sense and pride of worth”; the severe no- 
tions of duty which belong to the very nature of a protective 
force like the army. In a word evolution towards conformity 
with those standards adhered to by the army, which rightly per- 
sists in judging men by criteria of knowledge, taste and conduct. 
4. General conclusions on the reasons why veterinarians are 
not given higher soctal standing. 

There is some folly then in taking umbrage at the attitude 
of the army towards the profession as it found it, and the stand 
it accordingly took. There is shallowness in that kind of talk 
which deals in irrational language, begotten of bad temper, at 
the action of the heads of the army. What the veterinarians in 
the army are really attempting to do is to obtain such recogni- 
tion as will eventuate in the companionship of the army veter- 
inarian with the West Pointer on terms of absolute social equal- 
ity. This should not be expected until the army veterinarian 
has had that cage in the development of mental life, that care in 
the development of the physical being which gives the Ameri- 
can officer his cut and his carriage, that care in the development 
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of susceptibility to the graces of gentility combined with auster- 
ity on points of duty which are all bred into the American 
officer. Probably in some cases the social standing of the vet- 
erinarian in the army is due to obvious inequalities. 

The inequalities which have existed in the past between 
members of the veterinary profession and the army officers, 
which are gradually being removed, are not found in military 
life alone. The troubles of the army veterinarian, and the pre. 
carious social position in which he is placed, but illustrate the 
condition of affairs in civil life: for the civilian veterinarian as 
wel] as the military veterinarian, as social units, must admit 
that, as members of the social structure, their position is un- 
settled. It can be shown that in both civil and military life 
certain inequalities exist between members of the veterinary 
profession and members of other professions. But there exists 
also a strong prejudice against this profession, which, it is said, 
is felt particularly by families in which a veterinarian is pater 
familias. This prejudice had its origin in the fact that up to 
the last thirty years the word “veterinary” was synonymous 
with humbug, and the practitioner game for satirical cartoon. 
Only recently has there been any reason why this prejudice be 
removed ; and, stubborn as it is sometimes, it will largely dis- 
appear from the public mind, and from army circles, when the 
inequalities of this profession, as a whole, with the old profes- 
sions, are removed. 

If there have existed inequalities between this profession and 
others, and if there has been prejudice against it, the ill effects 
of both are not so much felt by the veterinarian as by his family 
in social relationships. A unit of society is the individual. But 
another unit is the family, for the social structure is composed 
of numerous families. In my study of the social standing of the 
veterinarian in America thus far, I have pointed out faults in 
the social situation and the remedy. Thus far my thought has 
been of the veterinarian as an individual. The varieties of 
faculty, the meanness or grandeur of his personality, the disci- 
pline to which he has been subjected, are what count for him 
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in social progress. Such is the constitution of the social struc. 
ture that the worth of a family as a social unit is gaged by the 
worth of its head; and the criteria are the potency of his intel- 
ligence, taste, conduct. On the last dnalysis, therefore, the re- 
sponsibility for inequality, prejudice, or ostracism rests with the 
individual who is its head. In civil life, as in the army, if a 
veterinarian’s family is denied the recognition of its place in the 
national social structure which it thinks it deserves, the burden 
of proof lies with the veterinarian. 


Ill. IS THE VETERINARIAN, AS A SOCIAL ELEMENT, IN A 
TRANSITIONAL STAGE? 


In the history of human medicine the followers of Escula- 
pius have had social trials similartoour own. ‘Time was when 
physicians to the human family had neither that kind of knowl- 
edge, of either medicine or surgery, to allow of their being call- 
ed scientists; nor were they, in social life, believed to be any- 
thing but knaves. ‘Those who read the long history of human 
medicine will find centuries, coming very nearly down to our 
own era, in which medicine was a joke, when leeching and 
cupping were the regular procedure for fevers, and where the 
knife meant horror. The position which physicians have ob- 
tained in social life, the confidence which is now placed in them 
was only won after long struggle. The history of human med- 
icine is an evolution full of social tribulation and had its trans- 
itions from distrust of the people to full confidence. 

Similarly in veterinary medicine we must expect something 
of distrust until we can prove our worth; and this may not be 
obtained in a day, possibly not in this age. It is probable that 
in the estimation of the good people, in what they are pleased 
to call the higher walks of life, we are passing through a transi- 
tional stage. What has transpired in the army, the social status 
that has so far been won, must in the evolution of things lead 
to higher standards amongst us, finally to complete acknowledg- 
ment of the value of our science to the country and the race. 
But, as I have strenuously maintained, the standard of individual 
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value must be raised before social equality with the best of men 
can reasonably be expected. Though the position of the vet- 
erinarian in the army is as yet only semi-official it has its hope- 
ful side: for his semi-official life has many social elements which 
accrue thereto. In otherspheres of activity, where public office 
is allowed us,—in municipal, State and national office we have 
the public trust and the public esteem. Why do we have this 
esteem if we have not proven our usefulness, if we have not 
“done the State some service.”” We should be proud to be 
State officials, as some of our number are, and veterinarians in 
official life should so acquit themselves as to retain public es- 
teem and to raise, indeed, the public estimation of our profes- 
sion. 

That great gentleman, Joseph Addison," whose agreeable 
raillery at social inequalities in his day and the animosities be- 
tween the gentlemen with hereditary estates and the gentlemen 
who had won money by trade later broke down their differences, 
has written: ‘“‘ There was a secret, though unjust, way among” 
men, of indulging the seeds of ill-nature and envy, by compar- 
ing their own state of life to that of another, and grudging the 
approach of their neighbor to their own happiness ; and, on the 
other side, he who is the less at his ease, repines at the other, 
who, he thinks, has unjustly the advantage over him.” With 
social movement comes social change ; but we must not expect 
the social change to take place until the social movement has 
accomplished its purpose. At present it appears the upward 
movement of the profession would seem to be in a transitional 
period. Let us not indulge the seeds of ill-nature as long as an 
upward movement is taking place. 


IV. THE COLLEGE AND TONE. 


If the veterinarian, as a professional man, is in any way con- 
sidered to be unfit to enter into a given place in the social struc- 
ture, it may be that one reason may be found in the inadequacy 
of his collegiate training. It is not buildings, libraries and lab- 
oratories, but professors, students, accumulations of knowledge, 
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and esprit de corps which really make a college. Every four 
years in an academic course the Jersonne/ of students change 
but the undergraduate body with its classes, groups, traditions, 
ideals lives on perennially. Because of this continuity of the 
ideals of college life it is necessary to engender in the individ- 
uals that moral tone which becomes an immovable tradition 
of the institution. This, which is found in the academic col- 
leges, is of many fold more value in the professional colleges. 
It is to the men in the future their mark, their type, their halo 
from which they cannot get away. 

If the professional college is within, or part of, a univer- 
sity community the tone of the professional college is the tone 
of the university. The saying in the old world is that when a 
man enters a university he is at once a gentleman ; for he is 
caught up in the spirit of the place and its flavor is forever af- 
terwards found in his life. This tradition is also found in the 
great American universities, Harvard or Princeton for instance, 
only the American universities are democratized by the influ- 
ences of American conditions which require a man to be valued 
entirely by his mental power and spirit and their efficacy. 
Somehow or other, though, the students of each university carry 
their peculiar flavor with them, the tone of the student body, 
the esprit de corps of the men make a university type. Yetthe 
checks on misconduct, the stimulation of intellectual and moral 
energies, may be much the same in each. How then does this 
react on the professional colleges in their midst? It brings 
about an intellectual and moral keenness for ideals; it im- 
presses the individual into conformity with the type of univer- 
sity gentility ; it effects the graduates in their professional ca- 
reers, in their ideas of in what a profession consists, what pro- 
fessional ideals should be maintained, the conduct of a profes- 
sional man, his place as a social factor. 

If the professional man has social insignificance, where lies 
the fault as judged by the impress which his college has given 
him? It may possibly be found in the low plane of collective 
or individual life. If so, this is easily discovered by the fami- 
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lies or individuals he meets socially. The veterinary worker in 
the remote past has left us in a ridiculous plight to-day. How 
galling are the insinuations which sometimes leave us to sus- 
pect that our honest scientific thought or honest scientific pur- 
poses are taken for blinds or humbug. The problem is how 
shall the impress of the charlatan be removed? My answer is 
by instilling moral tone at the professional colleges, by insisting 
on propriety of conduct among professional students, by their 
subsequent adherence to veterinary ethics and acquitting them- 
selves like professional men. ‘The breeding of the man, the 
tone of his college training is impressed upon the people by the 
kind of work done, the value of professional judgment, the tone 
of mind, the flavor of the personality. 


V. THE VETERINARIAN IN HIS RELATION TO THE HIGHER 
INDIVIDUALITY OF SOCIETY. 


We may now carry this thought a little further and see how 
the collegiate atmosphere in which a man has been bred is ef- 
ficacious or a detriment to his subsequent career as an individual 
who claims part in the higher individuality of society. 

The ideals of leaders under whom a man has been bred are 
apt to become part and parcel of a man’s being. It is Henry 
Drummond who said: We go about with bits of the souls of 
others in us. This is what is meant by the transmission of per- 
sonality. The echoes of men who have swayed our thoughts 
for years, who have had their impress on our minds, are found 
in our tendencies. So much do the atmosphere, the surround. 
ings, affect us, that we as men are largely made by our teachers. 
Rightly, then, do men ask, Where did you graduate? If, then, 
as is possible, some institutions are not free from the degrada- 
tion which the habit of continual swearing, obscenity, the telling 
of lewd stories and loose conduct brings, we may expect from 
them no high type of men as graduates. Medical students are 
apt to be loose—for the vileness with which they come in con- 
tact tends to looseness: so much the more reason is there for 
the bracing high-mindedness of the teacher, who is never gen- 
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tlemanly when he stoops to tell vile stories which are apt to 
stick to the students’ minds, coming from such men, longer 
than the facts in the science they are paid toimpart. ‘The pur- 
pose of education is not only the communication of knowledge, 
or the spur to the increase of scientific knowledge, but to give 
the mind tendencies towards the bracing air of high thinking. 

In what now do the influences which make for right ten- 
dencies consist? The influences are first from the student body. 
The contact of a man with many varieties of character, each 
stalwart after its kind, with many minds of high grade, with 
many kinds of knowledge, is a tonic which keeps a man on his 
mettle and tends to remove those blemishes of mind and char- 
acter which no other tonic can; at the same time the faculties 
and the moral tendencies are quickened to their highest and 
noblest activity. The influences are, second, from the professor. 
The students notice and are impressed by the toute ensemble of 
the man—his dress, his bearing, his home life, his manners, his 
carriage before his students, his conversation, his public address, 
his written speech. The influences of students and professors, 
the full import of which defy analysis, react on the individual 
for his making or unmaking. If we study closely the profes- 
sor’s walk of life, the details of his conduct before young men ; 
if we follow the students who have been under his impress in 
their careers; if we notice the magnificent effects of the reaction 
of student upon student, we can see the value of the personal 
equation in the upbuilding of individuality. They have, thete- 
fore, much to do, as they are transmitted to the profession, with 
raising or lowering the estimation of the veterinarian in social 
life. 

These influences display themselves, or work their way out, 
in the manner of living. They will tell whether or not the 
veterinarian is well bred ; they will be potent in the home life 
and the environment in which a man finds himself; they will 
be powerful in attracting friends to him worthy of any noble 
man, for the higher attributes of mind are attractive to the best 
element of citizenship in whatever place; they will be found 
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kindred to those moral values which the church attempts to im- 
part; they will find their effectiveness in the public press, for 
writers will not fail to speak of higher types found in the social 
structure. It is useless for us to make assertions of equality 
with other professional men. It is useless to attempt to prove 
things merely by talk—the quality of men should show itself 
by being lived out in the life. Manners, dress, speech, conduct, 
habits of mind, attitude towards fellowmen, the tang of charac- 
ter and intelligence—these will mark the veterinarian among 
men and betray him the low character or make him stand out 
the true professional gentleman. 

Now what does society expect a professional man to be? 
This can be illustrated in the old professions of law, medicine 
and theology. Lawyers, doctors and clergymen are always 
deemed to be the scholars of the community and leadership in 
all matters which require high thinking and intelligence is ex- 
pected of them. In the press and on the platform scholarship 
is supposed to mark their speech and their writings. They are 
to give the community wise direction in questions of health, 
property and morals. With the multiplication of the profes- 
sions there has come a borrowing by the new professions of the 
ideals prescribed for the old professions by the communities ; 
and the new professions, besides attending to the matters of 
their particular vocations, have participated in the leadership as 
well. Our own profession, as a new profession, must do much 

the same thing. A veterinarian’s personal life away from home, 
his family life, yea, shall I say, his church life, the going in and 
out in company of the members of his family, are some of the 
points which enter into the life of a veterinarian as a social ele- 
ment. 

But how do these things mark him in the community? It 
is a pleasant thing to notice how the finer elements in the social 
structure of a community find one another and cleave to one 

another. There is a bond between scholars of all kinds and 
everywhere: for refinement cannot help but find its relation- 
ships and communicate with the best elements of society. When 
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refinement is found in an individual it has its bearing in the 
reputation of the man who possesses it. If a man in a new pro- 
fession conducts himself like the best examples of gentlemen of 
the old professions, there comes a trust in the individual in his 
professional capacity ; and, with it, comes the delightful sus- 
picion that he can have utility in other capacities as well. Is 
not the ambition a noble one that, if professional men are to be 
community leaders in whatever is worthy and of good report, 
the veterinarian, as a professional man, should be the choice for 
community leadership? This is what I mean by the veterina- 
rian in his relation to the higher individuality of society: that 
he should have that vitality of mind, that attractiveness of spirit 
which makes him the leader, wherever he lives, as a scholar 
and a man. 


VI. THE VETERINARIAN AS A SOCIAL UNIT IN HIS RELA- 
TIONS TO CULTURE. 


Those who have observed the zsthetic side of man have no- 
ticed how large a share it has in the cultivation of the refine- 
ment of mind and spirit of which I have just been speaking. A 
man whose mind is atrophied in its sensitiveness to the beauty 
in the world, to its representation in art in all its forms—paint- 
ing, statuary, architecture, music, poetry and literature in its 
highest appeals to the nobility in manhood—has lost much of 
the delight in life. It is strange that men can study the won- 
ders revealed in the analytical processes which obtain in the 
pursuit of science without having their minds aroused to tie 
sense of wonderment at the marvellous structure of the body, 
nor the beauty of its mechanism, nor the handiwork of a great 
artist in itsdesign. Yet great artists, like Sir Edwin Landseer, 
have won renown and everlasting remembrance by casting the 
beauty of animal life on canvas; and who has not seen Rosa 
Bonheur’s great painting, ‘‘ The Horse Fair” in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and not been made a better man be- 
cause of it! Nor can any onesee the great English painting ‘‘ The 
Charge at Balaklava,” nor the French battle painting by Meis- 
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sonier in the same gallery without entering into the spirit of a 
cavalry charge and admiring both horse and rider. Nor is it 
possible for any one to see the bas-relief of Colonel Shaw upon 
his horse at the head of his regiment, done by Augustus St. 
Gaudens, and standing on Boston Common, without being trans- 
fixed by the enthusiasm of the artist in his conception of valor 
expressed in horse and rider; nor is it conceivable that any 
man can gaze upon the equestrian statue of General Logan, the 
Black Eagle of Illinois, which stands in Lake Front Park, Chi- 
cago, and which is the way the same great sculptor believed the 
General looked when he led his army into battle, without 
being carried away by the terrible intrepidity of steed and sol- 
dier. 

The professions have always been considered to contain men 
of taste. They do not need to be themselves artists, perhaps 
not even connoisseurs in art, yet it is expected of them that they 
will be men enough to appreciate and enjoy the various expres- 
sions of art. In the medical profession there have been many 
men who have done notable work in one of the best expressions 
of culture—the composition of excellent prose—for the flow of 
their language, the exaltation of their thinking and the finish 
which marks their writing has shown a well-developed sensi- 
tiveness to beauty in this which is only one of the forms of its 
expression. In the military profession, also, the cultivated 
British officers in the regiments in India have written and pub- 
lished hundreds of books which depict army life there, glowing 
with oriental color. Nor have the American officers been alto- 
gether backward in this matter, for who does not know General 
Charles King’s reputation as a writer; nor Colonel Roosevelt’s 
account of the Rough Riders. These pictures of travel, of fight, 
or regimental life, but illustrate that the men who can compose 
such writings, clad in decent English, are something more than 
humdrum doctors or soldiers. 

The professional man as a scholar is looked upon as a man 
of culture, and it is expected that a scholar should have some- 
thing of zesthetic sensibility. Are not the men in law, medi- 
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cine and theology, learned professions, often markedly proficient 
in nice discrimination in thought and criticism? The learned 
professions are sponsors in communities for culture. Therefore 
it is, often enough, that members of the legal profession, of the 
medical profession, are readily chosen, as scholars, as commit- 
teemen on city library boards, art boards, boards concerned with 
city parks or gardens. Such men, it is thought, have an inter- 
est in those things which tend to beautify life and make earth 
a paradise. 

Is this thought to be ridiculed and thrown out of court by 
the veterinarian? Not atall. The thought is not far-fetched. 
The thing to be ridiculed is boorishness, absence of true culture 
displayed by the interest in vulgarity, by the dense insensibility 
to the beautiful things in life which it has been ever the joy and 
the duty of the learned professions to foster. I have been in 
homes of prominent veterinarians where the hall-marks of cul- 
ture were everywhere seen, where the hosts, men of great learn- 
ing in the science, exhibited their belief in the beautifying of 
the home, where buildings and grounds, the books and pictures, 
the graces of the family, the plane in which thought was cast, 
all betokened an interest in things which beautify life. What 
we need is the communication to members of the profession of 
such high impulses which will mark us, not only as profession- 
ally efficient, but as high types of manhood. Then as social 
units we will be, as every professional man should desire to be, 
centres of culture. 


VII. THE VETERINARIAN AND PRIDE. 


What we need to have is a wholesome pride in our worth ; 
not to cheapen our science, nor to cheapen ourselves by that 
form of ignobility which stoops to low motives, and winks at 
the vulgar, the base and the vicious. If we have a pride 
in our personal worth and a pride in the nobility and 
worthiness of the profession; in our intellectual lives we 
will reach upward, plan grandly for increase of knowledge, 
have an eye upon advancing science, and by might and main 
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work for betterment all along the line. This wholesome pride 
has its place in the sustainment of our social character. 

If we have such pride in ourselves and what we represent, it 
will work itself out in two directions—professional pride and 
civic pride. To be of any value in the sustainment of character, 
wholesome pride must proceed from the conviction that theman 
is sterling, and that he right earnestly believes that the knowl- 
edge he has is abundantly useful to the community. Profes- 
sional pride therefore takes two forms—personal pride and pro- 
fessional pride as such. A man’s personal pride makes him a 
tireless worker in that form of labor which it is his joy to ac- 
complish ; it gives him a conviction of personal value to the 
community, made up of diversified elements, in which he has 
placed himself; it makes his reputation dear to him. A man’s 
professional pride as such, proceeds from the consciousness, born 
of years of study and experience, that his particular kind of pro- 
fessional knowledge, whether it is aware of it or not, has great 
value to the community in which he has a footing—the com- 
munity being part of society as a whole which is an amalgam 
of many communities. The cardinal values are two: to ani- 
mals as property, therefore the relation of his science to public 
wealth ; to animals as communicators of disease, therefore his 
value to the public health. A man’s professional pride pro- 
ceeds from his constant remembrance that he has value as an 
increment in the social constitution. 

However this is not all. The veterinarian is a citizen; 
therefore he should have civic pride. He is a citizen of profes- 
sional standing and heshould hold himself worthy of the rights 
which society accords to professional men. What then is ex- 
pected of him as a citizen who belongs to a profession? First of 
all, leadership in matters of professional intelligence ; secondly, 
leadership in matters of general intelligence ; thirdly, that bear- 
ing and deportment, as a citizen, characteristic of men of the 
learned professions. Such a pride, personal, professional and 
civic, is wholesome and will be the sustainment of any man who 
has large hopes and high aspirations. 
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A professional man is something more than a money-maker, 
an administrator of drugs, an authority on disease or expert on 
protective measures. He is in the world and doing part of the 
world’s work; but his professional business is only part of his 
work. In the turmoil of life the people expect that the profes- 
sional man, as a man of learning, shall stand for that high think- 
ing and noble living which from time immemorial the univer- 
sities have fostered and handed down as a tradition. In all our 
professional activities we should be faithful to this trust. As 
Thackeray, the satirist of social snobbishness, has written : 


Who misses, or who wins the prize, 
Go ; lose or conquer as you can, 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


HIGH TRIBUTE TO A VETERINARIAN.—Dr. W. H. Dalrym- 
ple, the distinguished professor of veterinary surgery in the 
State University of Louisiana, has done immense service to the 
agricultural interests of Louisiana in his consistent and insistent 
efforts to cheapen the cost of feeding work animals while main- 
taining them in the highest state of efficiency. In addition to 
this, his services have been of great value to our State in the 
many improvements along sanitary lines that he has so ear- 
nestly advocated in stock breeding, stock feeding, and in the 
general care of work animals.—(Louzstana Planter, Sept. 23.) 

THE ST. LouIS VETERINARY DENTAL COLLEGE began oper- 
ations at Twenty-third and Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 
2, 1905, and in a pretentious announcement says it will continue 
for eleven weeks. The frontispiece shows a handsome two-story 
brick building as the home of the institution, and a well-exe- 
cuted photo of a rather good-looking young man (J. W. Watson, 
V. S., Dean) follows. Then the curriculum is given, which 
consists of a department of physiology, one of anatomy, materia 
medica and therapeutics, pathology, and comparative operative 
dentistry. Every teacher has his photograph printed opposite 
his department. Apparently Dr. Watson is the only veterinarian 
in the faculty, as the materia medica instructor is an M. D. and 
the operative dentistry chair is filled bya D.D.S. The Regis- 
trar prints his photograph too, and the whole thing is completed 
by a picture of the skeletons of a horse and a man doing a cake- 
walk. 
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STABLE VENTILATION. 


By M. H. REYNOLDS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, ST. ANTHONY PARK, 
MINN. 


Presented to the 42d Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Aug, 15-18, 1905. 


I trust that this paper will not be misunderstood as an argu- 
ent against the wholesomeness of fresh air. But rather as an 
open study of certain important and perplexing problems in con- 
nection with the general subject of stable ventilation. 

Parks’ dictum, ‘‘ Disease and health are in direct proportion 
of the foul and pure air,” is probably a true statement, but pos- 
sibly based on a very erroneous theory. 

There are so many systems of supposed ventilation ; such 
wide variations in statements of writers on house and stable hy- 
giene ; such differences of opinion concerning the amount of air 
needed, and so little information that is based on any actual 
demonstration or other positive source of knowledge. The 
whole subject is in a very unsettled and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. Any one who is interested may go into supposedly well- 
ventilated stables and find some of the inlets are letting air out, 
and some of the outlets are letting air in, and some are not work- 
ing at all. 

Cattle seem to thrive under what is apparently the worst 
possible conditions of stabling. Beef cattle fatten well, and 
dairy records are made in stables that are simply abominable 
from recognized standards of good stabling. And it is easy to 
find herds that are doing very badly in stables of apparently the 
best possible construction. Some of these problems ought to be 
cleared up in the near future, and we hope that work in prog- 
ress at the Minnesota Experiment Station may contribute toward 
this result. 

Stable ventilation in our northern States during our long 
and cold winters is a difficult problem at best. To get any- 
thing like the amount of air demanded by most authorities is 
certainly impracticable. If less is compatible with the health 
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and comfort of our confined stock, it is very important that we 
know it and be quite sure of it. If what we call moderately or 
even decidedly foul stable air is not commonly inimical to the 
health and comfort of these animals, or to the owner’s profits, 
then it is of the utmost importance that we know this also. 

The standard set for people giving each person 1,000 cubic 
feet of air space and to keep the CO, below .07 per cent., is 
2,000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour. With a horse or cow 
weighing 1,000 pounds, these in proportion would be multiplied 
by about seven and this means approximately 14,000 cubic feet 
of fresh air per hour per animal. This is an absolutely hopeless 
consideration in Minnesota at mid-winter with an outside tem- 
perature of 20° or 30° and even 40° below zero. A prominent 
writer on veterinary hygiene asks for 32,000 cubic feet of fresh 
air per hour, per horse. 

The real problem, then, which we have to deal with, is how 
little air is compatible with normal health and comfort of the 
stock, and with economic feeding. 

In some cases our stock is confined in relatively smal! stables 
and in other cases they are confined in relatively large stables, 
and we have here two different problems to deal with. In the 
one case it is oxygen starvation, and in the other possible 
CO, or other chemical poisoning. 

Stable air as tt ts.—Dr. Fred Smith seasilie the following 
analyses of stable air for CO,. Average of 28 analyses, .14 per 
cent. In another series of 25 analyses, made in the same stable, 
he found .21 per cent. The largest amount found in any analy- 
sis was .266 per cent. and the least .057 per cent. 

Leblanc found in the air of a French military stable .7 per 
cent. of CO,. Dr. de Chaumont found in two stables respectively 
.I and .o58 per cent. Marker found in a German stable .85 per 
cent. and 1.7 percent. Dr. Angus Smith reports two analyses 
(no information concerning stable) of .o83 and .o87 per cent. 
F. Smith gives a total of .06 per cent. as the limit of permis- 
sible CO, impurity, counting .o4 as the normal of outside air. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of these figures, because 
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we are given uo information concerning the character of the 
ventilation, the distance from the floor at which the air samples 
were taken or from what portions of the stable. 

Some figures quoted by F. Smith in his ‘‘ Animal Hygiene,” 
give the following, which is certainly somewhat surprising: 
‘‘ Air taken six feet from the ground at the bottom of the stable 
contained .og per cent. CO, ; at one foot from the ground, .06 
per cent. CO,. 

Dr. F. Smith found .042 grains of some ammonia salt (not 
specified) in 100 cubic feet of air of a badly ventilated stable, 
and states that the albuminoid ammonia in a badly ventilated 
stable is always high, ranging from .039 to .193 gtains per hun- 
dred cubic feet of air. 

In our own work with a steer closely confined in Stall 2, de- 
scribed later in this paper under ‘‘ Experimental Work,” we 
obtained the following record of the percentages of CO, in this 
stall after confinement for varying periods as specified : 

Red Jim, weighing about 500 pounds, after six 
Red Jim, weighing shout 500 gonna, after twelve 
Averages of two 24 ty 
Yellow Jim, weighing about 700 pounds, after 
boum, ‘ .96 
fifteen hours, ... 
Averages three 24 hour periods, ee 
After 42 hours, .. . a | 

It should be said in euslenntion a thew figures, that the 
condition of the atmosphere in the stall varied greatly when 
these periods began. Our records show also that frequently, 
perhaps I may say asa rule, the CO, content reduced rather than 
increased after varying periods of 6 to 24 hours. This may be 
due to the formation of ammonia (NH,) by fermentation, and 
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then union of this with the carbon dioxide (CO,) forming am- 
monium carbonate. A small portion of the CO, is probably taken 
up by the water present in walls and ceiling. These records 
were not taken for the purpose of determining the amount of 
CO, that would develop from an animal of given weight in this 
stall in given periods of time, but merely to get the percentage 
of CO, to go with the blood counts and other data for experi- 
meuts in progress. 

It should be borne in mind that with a small unventilated 
room the oxygen very rapidily decreases and the CO,, water, and 
other things increase very rapidly up to a certain point, but 
this does not hold true for the relatively large unventilated 
room. 

Respiration is a process by which oxygen is carried to the 
tissue cell or food material to be oxidized ; and includes the ox- 
idation ; and elimination of CO,. This involves a double series 
of exchanges,—one occurring at the lungs, and a reversed series 
occurring mainly at least in the tissue cells. Let us keep this 
clearly in mind for it is fundamental in our discussion. 

The quantity of oxygen absorbed and probably needed is in 
direct proportion to tissue activity. 

Gases in the blood are either in solution or in chemical com- 
bination. Most of the oxygen is in chemical combination with 
hemoglobin as oxyhemoglobin, and is all the time under suffh- 
cient tension to continue its association with hemoglobin. 

These gases, the CO, in the blood and oxygen in the in- 
spired air are separated by an animal membrane; and nature is 
constantly endeavoring to equalizeand satisfy pressuresand chem- 
ical affinities between free gases and gases held bya liquid. Aside 
from cheinical combinations each gas moves either way accord- 
ing to the partial pressure of the gases on one side and the ten- 
sion of the same gas in the liquid on the other. The tension 
of oxygen in venous blood is estimated at 22.04 mm. mercury, 
and in alveolar air about 100 mm. ‘The tension of CO, in the 
venous blood is 41.04 mm. mercury, and in the alveolar air 23. 
These pressures and tensions do not cover and account for all 
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exchange, however. The living tissue cells perhaps by simple 
chemical affinities may interfere. 

Landois holds that while these changes are essentially of 
chemical nature, certain physical forces play important parts. 
He holds that the association and disassociation are favored and 
hindered according to the partial pressures and tensions ; for 
example, hemoglobin in venous blood under low tension is ex- 
posed to oxygen under high partial pressure in the lung capil- 
laries and so takes it more rapidly and easily than when the 
partial pressure of oxygen in the air is very low. Each person 
or animal absorbs a certain volume per cent. of the respired oxy- 
gen of the air and excretes a certain per cent. of the CO, for the 
total airrespired. The horse consumes .437 grammes of oxygen 
per kilo of body weight per hour. The cow consumes .55 

The factors that vary the proportions of oxygen consumed 
and CO, excreted are: body weight, amount of body surface, 
rate and depth of respirations. We have the lowest possible 
rate of respiratory change during fasting, something higher on 
a non-nitrogenous diet, higher still on a mixed diet, and the 
highest degree of respiratory activity on a nitrogenous diet. The 
volumes of oxygen absorbed and CO, developed, increase rapid- 
ly with increase of body temperature or physical activity. Mus- 
cular activity greatly increases the oxygen consumption. Physi- 
ologists tell us that even shivering multiplies the respiratory 
activity by two. External cold has a somewhat similar effect. 

Ls foul atr harmful ?—Writers and teachers on the subject 
of hygiene, human and veterinary, have always taught that it 
is. There are many classical examples which have been quoted 
over and over concerning the bad effect of foul air. They are 
presumably correct historically, but possibly the explanation 
has been wrong. An authority (Paige) tells us that diseases de- 
velop rapidly and tend to assume an acute character when sick 
animals are moved from good hygienic stabling to those that are 

dark and illy ventilated, and that wounds that are ordinarily 
trivial tend to become serious under conditions of bad stabling. 
The same authority tells us that malnutrition, enervation, loss 
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of flesh, inflammation of various mucous membranes, may result 
from the action of impure air. The explanation given is that 
such condition of stabling tends to depress vital functions and 
lessen resisting powers. These general statements are unques- 
tionably true, but it is quite time to suspect their explanation. 

Weare told by older writers on animal hygiene that “organic 
matter’ from bodies of confined stock kept in badly ventilated 
and crowded stables may, by its decomposition, produce disease. 

Dr. F. Smith makes the following statement concerning ex- 
cess of CO. That it “ produces serious changes in the blood, 
reducing circulation and causing great dyspncea. The animal 
becomes sleepy, the heart action fails, and anzesthesia is pro- 
duced.” Smith makes also the following statement: ‘‘ CO, re- 
duces arterial tension and causes paralysis of the heart,” and 
states that it is rapidly fatal if it exists in a larger proportion 
than 1 per cent. This seems absurd when we have had a Jersey 
steer getting fat in 2.67 per cent. CO,. 

Available evidence.—Reynal and Reiset found that when an 
atmosphere was given an excess of oxygen and CO, that 17.23 
per cent. of CO, might be present without injury to exposed 
animals. This was explained on the theory that the oxygen 
protected. 

A study of the effects of variations of the respired air on 
absorption of oxygen and excretion of CO, shows that as the 
oxygen content goes above normal there is no increase in the 
amount of oxygen absorbed. A decrease in the oxygen content 
of the respired air does not alter the amount of oxygen ab- 
sorbed until we reach the low level of 13 volumes per cent., but 
this is lower than we will find in any stable. Unquestionably 
excretion of CO, may be checked, difficult respiration occur, 
and even actual reabsorption of CO, provided there isa very high 
percentage of this gasin the stable air—and with oxygen normal. 
At 3 to 4 volumes present of CO, the excretion of this gas may 
be reduced 50 per cent. according to certain authors, but no ap- 
parent harmful effect has been shown. We remember also in 
this connection that the excretion of COz during a given period 
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may be quite independent of the percentage of oxygen in the 
air, and even of the quantity of oxygen absorbed. Ten volumes 
per cent. of CO, is commonly considered seriously toxic, but 
Wilson has shown that 25 and even 30 per cent. may be re- 
spired, for a considerable time at least, without harm. 

A good authority (Landois) tells us that tissue metabolism is 
not disturbed by variations of oxygen between 10.5 and 87. per 
cent. Below 10.5 there is increased excretion of nitrogen, CO, 
lactic and oxalic acids. A large increase of CO, in the air may 
cause increased respiration, but the excretion of CO* and absorp- 
tion of O are both diminished. Theoretically the reduction in 
excretion of CO, would continue until its tension in the blood 
equaled its partial pressure in the inspired air. The consump- 
tion of oxygen by the body is but little disturbed by diminished 
oxygen, so that an animal confined in any ordinary stable at- 
mosphere poor in oxygen would still carry on about the same 
rate of tissue change, so far as the action of diminished oxygen 
would be concerned. 

Worm-Muller reports that animals breathe naturally in an 
atmosphere containing 14.8 volumes per cent. of oxygen, but if 
this is reduced to 7 volumes per cent. the respirations become 
slow and deep and labored ; there is severe dyspnoea at 4.5 per 
cent. and rapid suffocation a 3 per cent. Speck more recently 
reports respirations quiet, and no material change in the oxygen 
absorbed at 13 volumes per cent., and even at 9.65, animals 
would get on surprisingly well fora long time. There was much 
less oxygen absorbed at 8 volumes per cent. and the respirations 
were deep and slightly hurried, but the animal soon dies (Speck). 
The total amount of oxygen taken in reduces with reduction of 
oxygen in the air down to 11.26 volumes per cent. Below this 
there comes a compensatory increase in the total amount of air 
respired. In general we may say that as the actual proportion 
of oxygen in the air decreases the relative proportion of oxygen 
absorbed increases down to 11.26 volumes per cent., below which 
figure the relative proportion of oxygen absorbed does not increase. 
Respiration in a small closed space causes rapid diminution 
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of oxygen and, in the absence of ammonia, rapid increase of 
CO,, and a slight loss in the total quantity of gas content. If 
this space be large the CO, will increase considerably before the 
oxygen is injuriously reduced. An animal may be confined in 
a small space with pure oxygen to start with, or with air 
containing artificial surplus of oxygen, and ultimately die from 
reabsorbed and retained CO,. The blood will then contain very 
little oxygen and death come by true asphyxia. In a large 
space, however, death is said to occur from CO, poisoning when 
the air may still contain over 50 per cent. oxygen. But the per 
cent. of CO, must be many times larger than can be found in 
any stable that we may expect to find. Venous blood contains 
about 45 volumes per cent. of CO,. About 5 per cent. of this 
is in simple solution, 10 to 20 per cent. in firm chemical com- 
bination ; 75 to 85 per cent. in loose chemical combination. But 
suppose venous blood does contain 45 volumes per cent. of 
CO,, we never have a higher partial pressure or proportion of 
CO, in the worst stables than approximately 2 per cent., which 
is about 50 times the proportion of CO, found in good air. 
There would be nothing whatever in this proportion of 2 per 
cent. to interfere with the release of CO, from the hemoglobin 
and no possibility of causing reabsorption in any probable 
stable percentage. 

Experimental work.—Certain features of ventilation work 
that have been in progress at the Minnesota State Experiment 
Station may be helpful here in this study of available evidence. 

The experimental work mentioned in this paper has been had 
in mind by the author for several years. The actual laboratory 
work was done almost entirely by an assistant, Dr. C. C. Lipp, 
to whom all credit is due for the very careful way in which he 
has done the large amount of slow, eye-wearing, and tedious 
blood and urine work, and for his very careful record work. 
We have been working for a year and a half, and while we are 
not ready to report, I may say that our results have been quite 
surprising at times and even confusing. 

Certain questions appeared at the very beginning, which 
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seemed to block the way until settled. Certain things must be 
established for a basis on which to build. It seemed necessary 
to establish, if possible, some standard or method of measuring 
the injurious physiological effect, if any, of naturally vitiated 
stable air of varying grades of impurity. We wished to estab- 
lish some means of determining a range of permissible impurity, 
above which the change in the atmosphere became distinctly 
injurious, and to define and establish also the injurious effects. 

Then again—we wished to establish something in the way 
of a standard of normal health so that we may be able to say 
that the animal with which we are working was in normal 
health at certain periods. We wished to determine also whether 
what is ordinarily called foul stable air is really injurious to the 
confined stock, a cause of discomfort to them, or inimical to 
the farmer’s profits. 

But the fundamental problem underlying all of this work is 
involved in an effort to determine the least amount of air change 
necessary to maintain normal health and comfort of confined 
animals. For the comfort of confined stock, economy of pro- 
duction, particularly with dairy stock, and for other reasons, it 
is important that no more air change in winter be induced than 
is really essential for health, comfort and profit. 

Method.—For this work we used a stall with cement floor- 
ing on concrete, hard brick walls, and board covered by heavy 
muslin ceiling, the walls and ceilings being painted. This stall 
(Stall 2) is nine feet by ten feet eight inches on the floor and 
eight feet two inches high, and contains 784 cubic feet of air. 
The window casings were made as tight as possible. The door 
is so arranged that we can water with a hose through a bored 
hole. The inside of the door carries the feed box and water 
pail. In the door is a small, tight window through which ob- 
servations may be made. For feeding, a small, close-fitting 
slide in the door is opened with the feed at hand ; this is thrown 
in and the slide quickly closed. Samples of air area taken by 
the ordinary water bottle and siphon method, the bottle being 
outside the stall. 
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Three steers were used in this feature of our work and their 
results were studied at the end of periods varying from six hours> 
to twenty-one days. Our percentage of CO, varied all the way 
up to 2.67 and the relative humidity up to 99, or practical sat- 
uration. Moisture gathered very freely on ceilings and walls 
and would even run down here and there intiny streams. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a stable where more unsanitary con- 
ditions, according to accepted standards, are maintained than in 
this stall. In some experiments we used one steer to vitiate the 
atmosphere, and then by making very quick changes introduced 
an animal from free air suddenly into Stall 2. In some cases 
we studied our subjects at varying periods of continued confine- 
ment. We compared the data thus obtained with similar data 
for the same animal under free air conditions. 

Our studies at first included the red blood cells, leucocytes, 
hemoglobin, promptness of coagulation and specific gravity of 
the blood. Later we took up the urine, making analyses and 
comparing under similar conditions as for the blood. Recently 
we have undertaken to secure our desired data and basis for es- 
timate, by intravenous urine injections for rabbits, studying the 
effect of this close confinement on the toxicity of urine, and 
have had some surprising results. If this does not give us the 
information desired, we will next take up the reducing power of 
the urine comparing for the two conditions; and then, if neces- 
sary, the bactericidal power of the serum, and the phagocytic 
power of the leucocytes. We hope to define and perhaps meas- 
ure the pathological effects, if any, of insufficient ventilation 
and determine an approximate estimate of the amount of venti- 
lation change that is really needed. 

Apparently we are a long way from our goal at present: but 
during the course of this work a considerable amount of infor- 
mation has accumulated that bears directly on the problem we 
are now discussing. After one of the longer periods of stall 
closure the air would be very disagreeable to a person entering. 
The saturation with moisture would be very evident and op- 
pressive. There would be some difficulty in breathing at first, 
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perspire very freely and feel 


respirations. 


TABLE 


which soon passed away. The person would shortly begin to 


uncomfortably warm, but this sen- 


sation also passed away in a comparatively short time and the 
person soon became accustomed to the atmosphere. 
out of the stall, the outer air seemed cold and very light or 
rare. Such a person would unconsciously take several deep 


On passing 


The following table presents in a brief way a number of 
averages covering a long series of individual records :— 


OF AVERAGES. 


Red Jim in open stall 24] | 

hours to 4 weeks. . . . 46”, 1046,7621276|7768) 1023 
Red Jim in closed stall 6 

hours to 40 hours . . . 1049|7021615'7425|1116 
Yellow Jim in open stall 20 

hours to 4 weeks. . . . 66)/24/101.4/52/1’ 42”| 1054|8007559/8492| 982 
/ Yellow Jim in closed stall 6 

hours to 42 hours . . . 69/30/101.4/52/2’ 23”| 1053|7191587|8328] 944 


in the first column. 


vein. 


it up. 


raised at frequent intervals. 


icate thread of fibrin this was then counted the period required 


* Time in minutes and seconds. 
This table shows the averages of a number of blood samples, taken 
at the close of a large number of periods of varying lengths as indicated 


The blood for this work was taken from a subcutaneous ear 
We tried repeatedly to use jugular blood, but found this 
procedure unsatisfactory with cattle for several reasons and gave 
I will not go into details of the technique employed, but 
merely report in a general way that the blood counting was 
done with the ordinary Thoma-Zeiss. We tried the hematocrit, 
but did not find it satisfactory. 
with Fleischel’s hemoglobinometer. The period of clotting was 
estimated in the following way: a drop of fresh blood was re- 
ceived on aclean microscope slide and the ‘needle placed in a 
handle for convenience was dipped in this drop of blood and 


Hzemoglobin was estimated 


When the needle took up a del- 
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for coagulation. Specific gravity was taken by benzole-chloro- 
form method. The estimation of CO, per cent. was done by 
the modified Hesse’s barium-oxalic method. 

The urine work for phosphates, sulphates, chiorides, albu- 
men—by centrifuge method. Urea was estimated by sodium 


hypobromite method with the Doremus ureometer. Sugar was. 


estimated by the simple yeast fermentation test in graduated fer- 
mentation tube, and also by Fehling’s test as modified by Purdy. 

It will be seen by reference to the table that the only 
records materially varied in a long series of averages, as between 
open stall and closed stall, were the pulse, which was very slightly 
increased ; respiration, slightly increased ; temperature, slightly 
increased for one animal and not with the other. The average 
period required for blood clotting was quite materially increased. 
There was a moderate average decrease of red blood cells for 
both animals, also a slight decrease for white blood cells in each 
case. The ratio of red to white was increased in one case, de- 
creased in the other. 

It seemed probable in our first hasty reasoning that as oxy- 
gen decreased and CO, increased in the atmosphere of stalls, the 
red blood cells would increase to compensate. But it is easy to 
see the error in this when we recall that each red cell loads up 
to its chemical capacity any way, practically regardless of the 
oxygen content of the air unless this be reduced toa point where 
there is no reasonable probability that it could ever occur under 
actual stable conditions. So far as we now know, the urine affords 
the best available evidence as to tissue metabolism. If respired 
air be actually bad in its physiological effect, then it must cer- 
tainly affect injuriously tissue metabolism, and this injuriously 
varied metabolism must show in some of its waste products in 
this excretion. The writer feels that it is very possible that we 
will find the desired standard and method of estimating un- 
favorable physiological effects in this product. 

Brown Sequard and d’Arsonval injected guinea-pigs with 
moisture accumulated in a closed room and concluded that it 
was toxic. Several experimenters, however, among them Das- 
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tre, Loye, and Lehman, deny the existence of such toxicity. 

Our experimental animals were confined in Stall 2, previ- 
ously described. The atmosphere was saturated with moisture 
and we had varying percentages of CO, all the way up to 2.67, 
with all of the mysterious organic materials that would be ex- 
creted from the lungs, according to all writers on animal and 
human hygiene, in a period of two or three or even ten days. 
None of the bodily functions were materially disturbed so far as 
we have been able to determine. The confined animals seemed 
to be in perfect comfort, breathing easily. They would rise and 
stretch lazily as thrifty, well-fed cattle do. We were not able 
to detect any evidence of unthrift whatsoever, or any injurious 
physiological effect. Indeed, one steer gained nearly a pound 
a day under such conditions for nearly fifty days, and a small, 
grade yearling Jersey at that. This wasa real gaintoo. The 
weighings were sufficient in number and made under condi- 
tions that would exclude false gains. 

And as concerning the healing of wounds in unventilated 
stables, granting that this is a frequent experience, permit me 
to record the fact that we recently dehorned two of our experi- 
mental steers. One was confined in Stall 2 under the worst im- 
aginable conditions of stabling, so far as chemical contamina- 
tion of the air was concerned ; the other was in free air during 
the healing process. The steers are about the same age and 
apparently of about the same vigor of tissue nutrition and gen- 
eral health. There was practically no difference in the rapidity 
of healing. May it not be that when wounds heal badly in un- 
ventilated stables, it is so because of other factors than chemical 
contamination of the air ? 

The adaptability of the animal organism is very great. 
Claude Bernard showed that animals confined in small space 
acquired very marked tolerance of CO,, and other volatile 
bodies that accumulate, living for hours under conditions in 
which suddenly introduced animals die very promptly. 

In our experimental work with the steers it became very 
evident that when the air was gradually contaminated they ac- 
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quired a very high degree of tolerance. For instance, the steer, 
Yellow Jim, after confinement in Stall 2, which was practically 
air-tight, for thirty-seven days seemed in perfect comfort. He 
would eat, drink, liedown, get up and stretch lazily: respiration 
and pulse but slightly disturbed, and he continued to make true 
gains at the rate of one pound per day for this period of 37 days. 
During this time steer was taken out once each week to weigh 
and to clean stall, and was out each time from 30 to 60 min- 
utes. Bearing in mind that this was a Guernsey of very poor 
beef type, to say the least, it would seem that this indicated a 
development of a very high degree of tolerance or practical im- 
munity. While I am writing this we have a steer (Brindle Jim) 
on his 21st day of continuous confinement, the longest continu- 
ous period we have used thus far. This steer has not been out 
of the stall during this time and he has had no ventilation 
except that incurred in feeding by the method already described 
—no other ventilation except a trifling amount that occurs 
around a snug window casing, and around the close-fitting door. 
And yet this steer seems to feel well; he eats and drinks, rests 
comfortably, and appears to be in perfect health. 

We were unable to closely repeat Bernard’s experiment in 
full, substituting these larger animals, but would reasonably 
expect similar results. In one case we had a steer show a pecu- 
liar intoxication when he had been several hours in an unusually 
foul air (foul when he entered). This condition soon passed off 
after he was taken out. 

Since this paper was nearly finished, ‘““The Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1904” has been received, and in 
Dr. Atwater’s report on “ The Respiration Calorimeter,” we find 
on pages 216 and 217 some very valuable evidence on this ques- 
tion and closely corroborating with men, results which we have 
previously had with cattle. Apparently this information was 
developed incidentally in the course of work with other prob- 
lems and was so surprising as to call for extension and reporting. 

Dr. Atwater reports that their subjects could apparently get 
along just as well with one-tenth of the ventilation usually ad- 
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vocated ; that the CO, in the respiration chamber is never less 
than 8 to 10 times the normal. 

In one case the subject breathed uncontaminated air for 24 
hours, and then atmosphere that was rapidly contaminated, the 
rate of ventilation was much reduced and CO, allowed to accu- 
mulate until it reached 2.3 per cent.—normal air having about 
.03 percent. The subject was not told anything concerning the 
experiment in progress. ‘This was ddne so as to avoid any pos- 
sible mental suggestion effect. So far as could be detected the 
subject was in absolutely normal condition for the individual. 
He was not at all languid, mentally inefficient, or lacking in 
appetite. It should be explained in this connection that the air 
in the respiration chamber was kept dry and otherwise pure by 
chemical means. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The Standard defines health as: ‘“‘ That state in which all 
the natural functions are performed freely without pain or 
disease.” 

Gould’s Medical Dictionary gives it as: ‘“‘ That condition of 
the body and its organs necessary to a proper performance of 
their normal functions.” 

It has been shown that in the old stables of the Alfort Vet- 
erinary School, which were badly crowded and poorly ventilated, 
cases of pneumonia and severe wounds rapidly assumed a seri- 
ous character and often terminated fatally. After the buildings 
were enlarged and the sanitary conditions improved, the losses 
reduced materially. It is also recognized that if almost any epi- 
zootic occurs among horses—e. g., pneumonia, glanders-farcy, 
or influenzas—it is very much more fatal in badly ventilated 
stables than in stables where other conditions prevail. An oft 
quoted example is one concerning the French cavalry wherein 
it appears as a matter of record that an actual mortality of 19 
per cent. was reduced to less than 7 per cent. within a few 
years by merely increasing air space. Boston suffered an his- 
torical outbreak of influenza among horses in the late ’50’s, and 
we are told that in these stables grouped as “ good,” “ fair,” and 
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“bad,” according to heat, light, dryness, and ventilation, that 
they gave a respective mortality in proportion of 1, 3 and 5. 

We can easily accept a revised definition of ventilation and 
regard these statements as very probable. We need only to re- 
vise the explanation. 

It is perhaps not too early to express a preliminary opinion 
based on present available information and with the quoted 
definitions of health in mind: 

That when animals confined in unventilated stables are in- 
juriously affected, it is so because of lack of exercise, lack of 
sunshine, and a concentration of pathogenic microorganisms : 

That the amount of CO, present under any probable condi- 
tions of stabling, or any probable lack of oxygen is not seriously 
important : 

That the amount of ammonia which accumulates under any 
ordinary conditions may be disagreeable, but not seriously harm- 
ful, except that it may possibly be slightly irritating to the 
ocular and nasal mucous membranes : 

That the amount of CO, present in an atmosphete is a very 
unreliable guide as to the hygienic condition of the stable or 
even of the air alone: 

That the elusive so-called organic matter if harmful at all is 
so because it furnishes favorable conditions and perhaps food 
materials for pathogenic bacteria. 

We may have a reasonable inference that a well-lighted but 
unventilated stable is very much superior from a sanitary stand- 
point to a supposedly well-ventilated but poorly lighted one, for 
the pathogenic microdrganisms do not thrive in the sunlight. 

Apparently we need not plan our ventilating shafts, or any 
portion of the stable ventilation system with a special view to 
taking care of the carbon dioxide. Possibly CO,, within ordi- 
nary stable limits, is a good thing in taking care of ammonia by 
combination with it, forming ammonium carbonate, thus reduc- 
ing the loss of manurial value and lessening the disagreeable 
prevalence of free ammonia gas. 

Returning now to the original question, is ordinary chemi- 
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‘ ically foul stable air objectionable, and subdividing this under 


three heads: 1st, physiologically injurious (pardoning the para- 
dox) ; 2d, cause of discomfort to confined animals; 3d, inimi- 
cal to the owner’s profits. I feel inclined to answer concerning 
the first divisidn that aside from the accumulation of disease- 
producing bacteria, it has not been proven, and there is some 
evidence to the contrary. Much more work needs to be done 
before we may be at all certain of our footing at several places. 

Second, it is not apparently a cause of discomfort. 

For the third division, that the question of profitable feed- 
ing under this condition, for milk, meat or labor is yet to be in- 
vestigated, and that there is practically no available evidence on 
this phase of the question. 


Dr. JAMES DESMOND, Official veterinarian for South Aus- 
tralia, visited the Mount Serle Government Camel Depot, located 
deep in the country, requiring two days’ rough travelling, and 
castrated thirty bull camels. They were cast and secured with 


ropes by the superintendent of the depot, assisted by natives, 
and the results were excellent. It has been the popular belief 
that this operation has a high mortality among camels. 

THE Horse’s FuTURE.—The present swing of the horse- 
shows, more brilliant than ever before and more numerous in 
entries, continues to enforce the fact that the horse is among the 
most prized possessions of man. ‘The amount of money spent in 
the purchase, fitting andexhibition of horses at these shows almost 
passes comprehension. It is a game at which the rich only can 
afford to play, except some dealers who handle horses of high 
enough class to win out through the advertising they obtain at 
the shows. It merely means that the horse both as a pleasure 
proposition and as a necessity for the use of city families, is in 
the highest possible favor and it does not at this time seem 
likely that any mechanical invention will displace him from this 
high pinnacle. Zhe Gazette advises all horse breeders who find 
it possible to attend one of these city horse shows and study the 
types on exhibition. They can learn much that will be help- 
ful. They will see from a study of the pleasure vehicles, to 
which the high-priced horses are driven that animals of more 
bone and substance are needed than those which have been bred 
merely for racing purpose.—( Breeder's Gazette.) 
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SEROTHERAPY OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF DO- 
MESTIC ANIMALS. 


By Pror. E. LECLAINCHE, FRANCE. 


Report presented to the VIIIth International Veterinary Congress at Budapest. Trans- 
lated by A, Liautard. 


With the discovery of the attenuation of virus by Pasteur, 
the creation of serotherapy by von Behring marks the most 
magnificent victory of microby applied in medical science. 

Once more veterinary medicine has principally benefited by 
this discovery. Born of yesterday, serotherapy counts already 
many applications for the prevention and treatment of animal 
infections. Sera are prepared against tetanus, rouget of swine, 
streptoccocios,.anthrax fever, gangrenous septicemia, symtom- 
atic anthrax, aviary cholera, rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, 
pasteurellose (Schweineseuche), swine pest (Schweinepest), di- 
arrhoea of calves, variola, vaccinia, septic pneumonia of calves, 
. .'. For some of those diseases, the conditions of the practical 
usefulness of therapeutic sera are already established ; for others, 
in greater number, new researches are necessary. Thedataalready 
obtained allow at least the giving of a general idea of the 
method, to lay down the conditions for its use and to meas- 
ure the field of its applications. That is the object of this re- 


port. 
I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SEROTHERAPY. 

Serotherapy utilizes one of the most general means of de- 
fence of the organism. 

The introduction in an organic centre of agents or substances 
able to influence anatomical elements, in particular the phago- 
cytes, to promote under certain conditions a more or less active 
elaboration of products to exercise a neutralizing action, partial 
or complete, upon the matters introduced. These produced zm- 
munising substances are called anticorps. 

Anticorps pass in the plasma and particularly in the serum 
of the blood. The serum of the treated animals thus acquires 
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neutralizing or immunizing properties towards the bodies which 
have served to obtain it. 

Active sera can be prepared in regard to living cells (mi- 
crobes, organic cells) or to very various substances. ‘Two cate- 
gories of specific sera interest us for the present: those which 
result from the action either of pathogenous microbes (an/zmz- 
crobu serum), or of microbian secretions (antitoxic serum). 

It must be remembered that if there exist immunizing sera 
exclusively antitoxic (tetanus), almost all are obtained with 
microbes and toxines at the same time (organic liquids or cul- 
tures), and that they are at the same time, with various degrees, 
antimicrobic and antitoxic. 

The most general characteristic of immunizing sera consists 
in their strict specificity. The serum prepared with a microbian 
variety is thoroughly active only in regard to it ; its action is 
not sufficient or absent towards other varieties. This notion 
is of the highest importance in the study of serotherapy. 

If infections from “ parasites of necessity,” proceeding in all 
cases from a contagion immediate or not far off, are functions of 
germs identical between them, it is not always the same when 
the infection proceeds from the invasion of “ facultative para- 
sites.’ The variety of conditions of maintenance in an external 
media is such that saprophytous microbian forms undergo un- 
limited variations and that the differentiation of the types be. 
come exceedingly precarious. If some specie like the bacillus 
of rouget, keep a remarkable fixity, bacteridies of various pro- 
ductions are no longer identical ; the deviations are more marked 
for the bacteria of symptomatic anthrax; their limits are tn- 
certain with the pasteurella, the streptococci or the colli. 

Hence the necessity of multiplying microbian “ breeds” for 
the preparation of some sera, and that of obtaining Jolyvalent 
sera, having an action as wide as possible. The variability of 
microbian forms being unlimited, it is evident that it will be 
very difficult to obtain an ideal Janvalent serum, and that likely 
it will never be found. One can understand the only relative 
efficacity uf some sera. 
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In return it seems that the specificity of action of sera may 
serve to characterize pathological evolutions of doubtful or un- 
determined origin; a possible form of preventive or curative 
treatment by a given serum being related to the microbian spe- 
cie used for the preparation. The induction is just and the 
method attractive. Unfortunately a circumstance occurs which 
seriously complicates the interpretation of the results. 

Numerous classified affections are due to successive micro- 
bian invasions ; numerous modifications succeed or follow each 
other during any stage of the evolution. A serum active against 
the primitive period will let live secondary infections, which 
are more serious than the first ; it will appear efficacious. And 
again, a serum active against a secondary infection, more pre- 
dominant or present alone, will give the illusion of a heroic and 
complete interference. In fact, the identification of affections 
by specific sera is only sure for “ pure invasions,” that other 
methods of bacteriological diagnosis are sufficient to character- 
ize. | 

* * 

Immunizing sera bring to the organism “ preventive sub- 
stances”? all prepared. Whatever may be their properties, 
whether more or less exclusively antimicrobic or antitoxic, sera 
remain comparable in their mode of action. 

The protecting impregnation takes place rapidly ; but it is 
temporary. These two essential peculiarities characterize the 
condition that Ehrlich has very happily called Aasstve tmmu- 
nity. 

Protecting matters introduced by any way, are resorbed in a 
few minutes and af once exercise their action. The defences 
of the organism are mobilized and after a few hours at most are 
able to resist all attacks and fight an invader. The advantages 
of this rapidity of action are easily perceived: serotherapy will 
permit to preserve individuals from a contagion, approaching 
very near or already existing ; it will also permit to arrest an 
invasion already realized. 

By opposition, the granted protection is not lasting. The 
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effect of the introduced substances does not survive them. These 
substances do not renew themselves, they are used or eliminated 
in short time. After twenty or even ten or eight days, in most 
cases the protection is no longer appreciable. 

-Conditions of immunization are entirely different in vaccina- 
tion under its various forms (inoculation of an attenuated nor- 
mal virus, jennerization ... ). Here, protective substances 
are elaborated in the organism and by its reaction. This ‘ ac- 
tive immunity” is progressive and lasting. It begins shortly 
after the virulent insertion and is complete only ten, fifteen or 
twenty days after it. The immunizing secretion continues, al- 
though the provocating cause has ceased to act and the resis- 
tance slowly diminishes, to disappear only after several years in 
general. 

Those theoretical considerations dominate all the specific 
prophylaxy of infections: they permit to perceive and precise 
the indications of serotheraphy. 

(a.) Immunizing serum is specially preventive. It permits 
to protect at once individuals from a threatening or already 
realized contagion. Injections of serum should be renewed at 
short intervals if passive immunity must be kept up. 

(2.) Sometimes an active immunity can be obtained at 
once in mixing the serum and virus. This method of serovac- 
cination is more generally in use than vaccination properly so 
called, and it may be indicated to resort to it in preference. 

(c.) On account of its rapidity of action, immunizing serum 
is often curative. It permits to interfere advantageously in the 
course of an evolution already going on, to arrest it and to cure 
it. 

These three modes of utilization of serotherapy are briefly 
considered below. 

II. PREVENTIVE SEROTHERAPY. 

Preventive immunization by sera presents this first advan- 
tage, it is absolutely harmless. On the contrary, with the most 
perfect methods of vaccination, that is to say the inoculation of 
attenuated viruses, there is always possibility of accidents. 
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The receptivity of the subjects inoculated varies in wide limits 
and such a vaccine, just sufficiently active to promote, in the 
great majority of cases, the necessary reaction for the creation of 
a refractory state, may give rise in few others to serious or fatal 
troubles. The conditions of those variations are so varied and 
so unforeseen that probably it will never be possible to avoid 
them entirely and that the use of vaccines will always imply 
certain risks. 

The loss resulting from immediate accidents is not the only 
objection to virus-vaccines. The operation is a danger to the 
sanitary point of view, as preventive vaccination may create a 
centre of contagion in a healthy region. 

Serotherapy would be an ideal method of immunization and 
of prophylaxy, if the length of duration of the granted protec- 
tion did not limit its use. It cannot be thought to keep up, by 
inoculations repeated at few days of intervals, the resistance 
towards a long threatening of infection and one cannot explain 
how the idea of utilizing sera in the prophylaxy of permanent 
contagions could ever be entertained. 

The method has precise indications : 

(a.) Serum is fully efficacious to avoid a temporary danger 
of infection. It will protect against tetanus or gangrenous 
septicemia, during the cicatrization of wounds. It will also 
allow the exposure, with impunity, of animals to a more or less 
sure contagion (at fairs, shows, etc.). In all those cases it is 
possible to keep up the immunity during the entire dangerous 
period. 

(4.) In regard to sanitary police, preventive serotherapy will 
render valuable services. At the beginning of an invasion of 
rinderpest, of foot-and-mouth disease, of variola... . it will 
protect the animals exposed to the contagion and avoid the 
heroic and expensive measure of slaughtering. 

The utilization of the method implies the immediate knowl- 
edge of the first centres of disease and their total extinction by 
decisive action. One cannot ask of serotherapy to arrest an 
extensive epizooty nor to protect large numbers of individuals 
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against the unavoidable occasions of an indirect contagion, 
threatening for months or for years. 

(c.) It can be resorted to to protect temporarily certain 
classes of animals, notwithstanding the expenses required to 
keep up the refractory condition. Numerous will be the indi- 
cations to keep cavalry useful in time of war, to allow the exe- 
cution of works of urgent necessity, to save valuable individuals. 

(d@.) The rapidity of the immunizing impregnation will allow 
sera to fulfill indications which vaccine could not. In already 
infected centres, serotherapy will immediately protect the con- 
taminated, prevent the contagion of the others and often save 
them from death. 

In these conditions, vaccines are powerless if the disease is 
of rapid diffusion and quick evolution. They give a sufficient 
immunity only after 10, 15 or 20 days, when in a short few days 
the affectives are decimated or destroyed by chicken cholera, 
rouget, variola, etc. 

Vaccination will be useful to protect the contaminated in 
other diseases, anthrax for instance; but it may present in this 
case some danger. The germs of anthrax fever, symptomatic 
anthrax, rouget of swine . . . . remain in the state of sapro- 
phytes in the digestive tracts of the animals exposed to the in- 
fection, to invade the organism when some occasional circum- 
stance occurs. The troubles resulting from the infection of the 
vaccines stimulate sometimes this invasion. The vaccinated 
succumb in various proportions, by the fact of the virulent 
germs introduced accidentally. It is not paradoxical to say 
that those vaccinated were killed, not by the vaccines, but by 
the vaccination. 

This is why, in centres seriously infected, it is prudent to 
resort first to an inoculation of serum. This fulfills a double 
indication : it prevents with certainty precocious invasions, an- 
terior to the protection by the vaccine, and it puts the organism 
in a state of defence against an eventual invasion of virulent 
saphrophytes. 

Considered to this point of view, serotherapy is the logical 
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complement of vaccination. The systematic use of Jreventive 
vaccinations would without doubt restrain the utilization of 
sera to exceptional invasions outside of the ordinary centres. 
But experience shows that this general practice of vaccinations 
cannot be looked for. Interested owners always hope that con- 
tagion will be spared to their district or their animals. They 
will not go to an immediate expense so as to escape a danger 
which they consider far from them and uncertain. On the con- 
trary, they are ready for all sacrifices as soon as the disease is 
among their stock or close by. Serotherapy will interfere effi- 
caciously at this ultimate period; the contaminated shall be 
treated with the serum and vaccinated afterwards. 
III. SEROVACCINATION. 

Immunizing sera find another mode of utilization by their 
association with viruses. It then becomes possible to confer at 
once, with a minimum of danger, a strong and lasting active 
immunity. 

With vaccination proper, the normal defences of the organ- 
ism are attacked with attenuated viruses, unable to give rise to 
a severe development of the disease. With serovaccination, 
the serum introduced in the organism increases its resistance, 
mobilizes all its forces and it becomes possible to associate 
with it either viruses scarcely attenuated or even normal vir- 
uses. 

The association of serum with a virus implies different mo- 
dalities. One can: 1, inoculate successively the virus and after 
the serum ; 2, inoculateat the same time, in different parts, the 
serum and the virus; 3, inoculate successively the serum and 
then the virus; 4, inoculate the sero-virus mixture. 

It is easy to appreciate that the use of these various methods 
depends on the respective powers of the serum and of the 
virus. 

If the evolution progresses rather slowly and that one has a 
very active serum, the infection can be allowed to manifest it- 
self in some degree and then stop it, after a variable time, by 
the injection of the serum. The time between the two inocula- 
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tions shall always be so much more shortened that the invasion 
is more difficult to control and one will, in some infections, be 
obliged to inject at the same time and in different parts, the 
serum and the virus. Finally, again, it will be better or neces- 
sary to placethe organism in a state of defence before attacking 
it and then the serum shall be introduced a few hours before 
the virus. 

The szmultaneous method has a precious advantage, as it 
saves the double interference at a strictly fixed time. Experience 
shows that it is practicable most ordinarily, even for infections 
which progress rapidly, as rinderpest and rouget of swine. At 
any rate, there are powerful means of regulation in the fixation 
of respective doses of serum and of virus, as well as in the selec- 
tion of a virus with desirable activity. | 

A last mode of association of the serum with the virus con- 
sists in the inoculation of a mixture of the two. The method 
is not at all identical to that of simultaneous inoculation. I 
have on various occasions shown that effects entirely different 
are obtained by inoculating the serum and the virus or the 
sero-virus mixture. For instance, for symptomatic anthrax, 
given doses of seruin and of virus which remain harmless inoc- 
ulated, when mixed will kill with certainty, if inoculated at the 
same time but separately. 

With a direct action upon the virus—reduced to its mini- 
mum by the extemporaneous preparation of the mixture—local 


actions are exercised upon the tissues by the introduced serum. 


This one assists the local defence no doubt in neutralizing the 
toxine and facilitating phagocytose. In these conditions, the 
destruction of the virus can take place zz statu and there is no 
active, lasting immunity ; the animals treated have only-a pas- 
sive temporary immunity ; they are not vaccinated. The same 
exists for symptomatic anthrax, after the inoculation to guinea- 
pigs of a sero-virus mixture. 

On the contrary, most ordinarily the inoculation of the sero- 
virus mixture is immunizing to the same title as simultaneous 
or successive inoculations of serum and of virus. The nervo- 
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restraining action exercised locally upon the virus does not in- 
terfere with the vaccinating evolution and it is a warranty of the 
innocuity of the operation. And besides the technic of the oper- 
ation is much simplified. 

The sero-virus mixture must be prepared at the time of its 
use: a possible alteration of the virus at the contact with the 
serum will be avoided as well as the annoyances resulting from 
the presence of small precipitates. This association, of course, 
is only possible in using pure sera, without antiseptics added. 

This requirement is practically realizable and pure sera pre- 
pared and preserved aseptically can be obtained in French lab- 
oratories. 

The complications resulting from the use of antiseptised sera 
for sero-vaccination are quite serious. Injections must be made 
in different regions with different syringes. With pure serum, the 
mixture with the virus is made in the syringe and one injection 
only is required. | 

The various methods of serovaccination are already applied 
for the prevention of rinderpest, rouget, anthrax fever, variola. 
. . . The method can be applied with most varied combinations 
and with all requirements. It is more in use than vaccination 
by attenuated viruses and is superior to it in some points. 

It is proved that the immunity which is granted is so much 
greater that the organism has been more severely attacked by 
the virus-vaccine. In the pasteurian vaccination, two viruses 
of different strengths are used, but both are notably attenuated. 
Serovaccination does at once give such a resistance that for the 
second inoculation a strong dose of virus can be used, scarcely 
attenuated or even normal. 

Let us see with an example: 

Pasteurian vaccination against rouget requires two inocula- 
tions made 12 days apart, with one-eighth of c.c. of attenuated 
virus. With serovaccination, half of one cubic centimetre of 
normal virus can be injected with the serum and 12 days later 
one-half of one cubic centimetre of virus also normal. 

Theory indicates and experience shows that by this last 
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process an 1mmunity more complete and lasting is granted more 
than with attenuated viruses. 

Serovaccination has again the advantage to reduce at an in- 
significant measure the losses following the operation. If there 
are great differences, permanent or temporary, in the receptivity 
of animals towards one inoculated virus, all those that are 
treated present, during the period of defensive suractivity 
which constitutes passive immunity, a comparable degree of 
resistance. 

It cannot be said that serovaccination is without danger nor 
that inoculation of a virus is never indifferent. It is indispen- 
sable that the serum and virus should be associated in proper 
proportions and according to their respective powers. I have 
shown that there exists in relation to this point an optimum 
connection and that the addition of too strong a dose of serum 
may as well as that of one too weak promote microbian invasion. 

The serum obtained from hyperimmunized animals may lose 
its properties and positively become predisposing ; sero-vaccines 
will kill inoculated animals, while the virus used alone will pro- 
duce accidents without severity. 

It is no doubt to variations in the immunizing value of the 
produced serum that must be attributed the accidents recorded 
some time ago in Germany with the sero-vaccines used against 
anthrax fever and rouget. 

Therefore the preparation of sero-vaccines requires constant 
attention. The origin of possible accidents being known, they 
will certainly be avoided by a severe primary test of ad utilized 
collections of serum. 

IV. CURATIVE SEROTHERAPY. 

Immunizing, antimicrobian or antitoxic sera do not act 
only as preventive agent ; they also have an action on the evolu- 
tions that are already started. Treatment by sera constitutes 
true specific medication and it is impossible to foresee the limits 
of its applications. 

The curative power of sera varies according to various infec- 
tions. It depends together from the activity of elaborated tox- 
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ines, from the rapidity of their resorption, from their fixation 
and finally from the stability of the combinations that they form 
with the cellular contents. 

In tetanus, it is already too late to interfere when the first 
symptoms appear. ‘hose are functions of an irremediable in- 
toxication of the nervous cell; the serum can neutralize the 
circulating free toxine; it is powerless against the fixed tox- 
ine. 

For other affections, toxines give rise at once on such cells, 
according to their electivity, to intoxications more or less serious 
and more or less lasting, which remain notwithstanding the sup- 
port of the antitoxines and which compromise the success of the 
treatment. 

By opposition, numbers of sera have curative properties well 
marked and some of them possess a marvellous efficacity. 

In a general way, sera are active during the first stages of 
microbian invasions. One understands that the useful period 
to interfere with them is so much limited that the infection de- 
velops more rapidly. Practical applications of serotherapy will 
already be subordinate to the ordinary course of the disease. In 
anthrax fever, serotherapy shall give manifest results in the 
treatment of the subacute external forms in man or animals ; 
it can also be resorted to in some cases of internal anthrax of 
cattle; but it shall be fatally powerless in subacute attacks. 

Again, in a general sense, recovery is so much more certain 
and complete that the treatment is applied early. 

In a few minutes, with one single injection, a disease will be 
cut short at its beginning ; a longer treatment and repeated in- 
jections will be necessary to master an extensive invasion. 

Finally the effects of the medication are subordinated to the 
imminence of the mixed injections. The specific serum will 
allow microbian crops, suradded or even substituted to the first, 
to subsist. An active serum against the various pathogenous 
species would alone be entirely efficacious and the variety of 
secondary invasions would require a “ polyvalency ” unboundly 
limited. 
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In pure infections, the action of the serum seems sometimes. 
miraculous. In rouget of swine, the disease is arrested in a few 
minutes in an advanced period ; pigs already red are returned 
to life and cured in a few hours. 

The multiplicity of the conditions required for the efficacity 
of curative sera explains the part yet very limited that these 
play in therapeutics. The magnificent results obtained in the 
treatment of diphtheria and of rouget has not been found again 
with other diseases. Only partial successes have been obtained 
in the treatment of anthrax fever and of the streptococcics. 

For other sera the facts published to this day do not permit 
an authorized judgment. 

However, one must not ignore a curious application of sero- 
therapy in the treatment of post-vaccinal accidents. The few 
infections consecutive to the vaccination against rouget are very 
easily aborted with serum. It is sufficient to watch the vacci- 
nated and to make an injection if the condition seems alarming 
in the days that follow the virulent inoculation. By this way 
the losses are reduced to naught. ‘The same interference is in- 
dicated with vaccinations against anthrax in sheep and espe- 
cially in horses and cattle. 

* * 

The applications of serotherapy are multiplying in every 
direction and they are called to assume considerable importance. 
Microbian diseases are not the only ones amenable to that treat- 
ment. Already, immunizing sera are prepared against various 
intoxications and it can be presumed that some auto-intoxica- 
tions will one day be efficaciously treated by similar processes. 
The specific toxicity of sera towards organic cells will, no doubt, 
be utilized, and on that side also we can perceive numerous ap- 
plications. 

The difficulties of such study are great; patient and mi- 
nute researches alone bring definitive solutions. The enthu- 
siasm stimulated by the acquired results explains the number 
of hasty publications and premature conclusions, but without 
justifying them. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


By WILLIAM F. WauGu, M. D., Cuicaco, ILL. 


There are still a good many dark corners in medicine, and 
not a few of these might be cleared up were we to turn into 
them the light obtained from a study of the diseases of ani- 
mals. The present day sees the problems presented by malaria 
and yellow fever solved by a study of the mosquito. The spread 
of typhoid fever by the housefly, of tuberculosis by the bedbug, 
of plague by the fleas appertaining to rats and dogs, are more or 
less established. The diseases of animals, especially the domes- 
ticated beasts, transmissible to man, have been studied from one 
side or the other; but as yet the facts elicited by the physician 
of human beings and the modern veterinarian have not perhaps 
been correlated as closely as they might be. 

I have thought it might be worth while to present a brief 
sketch of this malady known as the foot-and-mouth disease, as 
it appears in man, with the hope that some of your readers may 
contribute something as yet unknown to us, that may aid in es- 
tablishing the recognition of the disease and its most effective 
management. 

The malady in question affects cattle, sheep, pigs and other 
domestic animals. It is an acute infection that spreads with 
unexampled rapidity. The period of incubation is less than 


five days. 


The attack begins with fever, and little vesicles ap- 


pear on the mucous membrane of the mouth, that enlarge and 


ulcerate. 


The animal wastes rapidly. The disease appears also 


upon the udders, the milk becomes yellowish, and becomes mu- 
coid in consistence. 

Tothe human species the infection is conveyed by the milk, 
and hence children are the usual sufferers. Milk products such 
as butter and cheese also convey the infection. It causes fever, 
diarrhoea and vomiting, an eruption of the intertrigo type, and 
an aphthous deposit on the mucous membrane of the mouth and 


pharynx. 


Heemorrhages are common in some epidemics, of 


which some are quite fatal, though the mortality averages about 
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8 per cent. Filters of unglazed porcelain arrest the passage of 
the smallest microdrganisms known, but the virulence of the 
vesicular lymph remains after passing through these filters 
(Loeffler). The flesh of affected animals is not believed to carry 
this infection, and it seems likely that heat destroys it. If this 
be so, the milk may be rendered harmless by boiling. 

The only treatment suggested by the text-books on medicine 
is the application of powerful germicides, as strong as the tis- 
sues will bear, and frequently repeated. No special agent has 
been shown to be best suited to this affection, but saturated sali- 
cylic acid solutions, and Jactic acid, have proved useful in other 
aphthous conditions. The strength of the patient should be 
carefully maintained by judicious feeding and suitable tonics. 
So far the books carry us. Limiting themselves to measures 
that have stood the test of time, anything experimental would 
naturally be excluded from their pages. But as there is nothing 
of any value in their limits, we are perforce driven to let the 
patient get through the best way he can, unaided, or to use 
some of the methods as yet on trial. 

Some of us have learned to credit pilocarpine with a remark- 
able power of combatting certain forms of invading micro6érgan- 
isms, and especially the smallest known forms, such as the 
micrococci. ‘The control exerted by this alkaloid over erysipe- 
las has scarcely a parallel in the established therapeutics. Those 
who have employed this remedy in scarlatina report results little 
inferior. Its effects in foot-and-mouth disease might wisely be 
investigated. A dose of this agent sufficient to cause slight 
sweating or salivation will check erysipelas, and if the action is 
sustained by cumulative dosage the eruption gradually retreats 
until it is extinguished ; but if the remedy is suspended before 
the complete disappearance of the eruption it will at once com- 
mence to spread at the edges and be reproduced. 

The control exerted over boils and other forms of suppura- 
tion by calcium sulphide has long been known. It is necessary 
to give the drug until the body has been so saturated with it 
that the breath and perspiration exhale the odor of sulphureted 
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hydrogen. This is best accomplished by administering small 
doses very frequently—gr. + every half hour until the charac- 
teristic odor has developed. Larger doses are frequently em- 
ployed, but they are apt to cause nausea before saturation has 
been reached. 

A considerable mass of evidence has accumulated showing the 
efficacy of calcium sulphide thus employed, in aborting gonor- 
thoea. Doses reaching 50 grains in 24 hours have been found effec- 
tive, and harmless, in acute forms. In France especially, and toa 
less extent in this country the sulphide has been employed as a 
specific remedy for diphtheria, and many cases have been saved 
by it which were seen too late for antitoxin. It is impossible 
for any man of judicial temperament to peruse the reports of 
Robert Tissot and other French clinicians and not realize that 
we have in the sulphide the means of saving many of these lit- 
tle ones, who are lost by those who look upon antitoxin as the 
only remedy—and dismiss cases coming after the fourth day as 
the dentist does the party with the toothache—should have ap- 
plied sooner ! 

Studies of the phenomena of leucocytosis have directed atten- 
tion to the utility of nuclein, which when adminfstered in doses 
not exceeding a drachm daily, of the standard solution, cause 
an increase in the number and the activity of the polynuclear or 
phagocytic forms. Under the prevailing belief as to the func- 
tions of these bodies this indicates the probable value of nuclein 
in all diseases dependent upon the presence in the body of in- 
vading microorganisms. As this appears to add to the natural 
resisting powers of the body it is rather a special food than a 
medicine. Since nuclein does not produce such tangible and 
easily recognized effects as may be caused by carthartics of by 
vascular depressants, the physician must rely on results rather 
than direct observation to estimate its value. But nuclein cer- 
tainly causes leucocytosis as described, and whatever this is 
worth in the conflict with living disease-causes, we get from the 
remedy. 

The prognosis is largely influenced by the strength of the 
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patient’s resistance against the invading disease. Experience 
has shown that the vital force is developed or incited, by the 
persistent use of strychnine in doses regulated by the vascular 
tension, aided by digitalin when the heart displays special weak- 
ness, or modified by aconitine if there are areas of vascular 
spasm, and by veratrine if. the elimination is notably deficient 
or the heart action is unduly excited. The use of these four 
remedies combined according to the needs, constitutes the basic 
treatment of the febrile state, Aer se. To this should always be 
conjoined the use of cathartics and intestinal antiseptics, since it 
has been ascertained that a large proportion of the symptom- 
complex, in any inflammatory or febrile malady, is directly due 
to the decomposition of the contents of the alimentary canal 
and autotoxzemia from absorption of the products. Calomel gr. 
4 and jalapin gr. ,3, repeated every half hour for six doses, and 
then followed by a sufficient saline laxative, may be first given ; 
this to be repeated until the bowels have been surely unloaded ; 
meantime the sulphocarbolates of zinc, soda and lime, should be 
given in doses of about 30 grains a day, more or less, until all 
unpleasant odor has disappeared from the stools; then just 
enough to keep up this effect. About 30 percent. of the totality 
of the symptoms will have subsided by this time—and we think 
it is a pretty ordinary sort of a doctor who cannot bring a patient 
through safely when relieved of this much of his task. 

How much of this method is applicable to such maladies as 
they appear in domestic animals? ‘The same principles apply 
universally even though the details may vary widely. 

What is the best local antiseptic for application to the aph- 
thous patches? Lactic, benzoic, boric and salicylic acids; chlo- 
rine, iodine, bromine ; iodoform and its congeners, europhen, 
aristol and iodol; peroxide of hydrogen ; the volatile oils; re- 
sorcin; phenol, lysol, tricresol ; the corrosive salts of mercury, 
silver, iron, copper, zinc, cadmium ; arsenious acid ; and this is 
not a complete list by any means. One or other of these must 
be better than the rest—which is it ? 

Bad hygienic surroundings determine malignancy in all the 
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group of infectious fevers as affecting mankind—is this equally 
true as regards animals similarly affected, or does continued 
contact with such morbific agencies beget immunity ? 

Should these things be too old a story to justify the Editor 
in printing any replies that may be sent to him, in the pages of 
the veterinary journal he so ably conducts, the writer believes 
the information sufficiently novel and valuable to the physician 
dealing with human beings to warrant its publication in a 
periodical circulating exclusively among M. D.’s, with whose 
editorial staff the writer is connected. 


VETERINARIAN UNDER NO COMPULSION To TREAT CASES. 
—lIs a veterinary surgeon compelled to visit a horse when called 
upon in the district in which he is practicing, his fee being of- 
fered him before coming, and the horse dying through his neg- 
lect? What stepscan be taken ?—Sudbscriber. Aus.—No, it is 
entirely at his own option whether he attends a case or not.— 
(Farmer's Advocate.) 

Dr. ADOLPH EICHHORN,while in attendance upon the VIIIth 
International Veterinary Congress at Budapest, met Drs. Theiler 
and Stockman, of South Africa, who became much interested 
in the American method of dipping for the eradication of ticks. 
They asked Dr. Eichhorn to furnish them with a description of 
the Bureau system, saying that our method will be tried there, 
and should the oil not prove too expensive, it will probably be 
adopted. 

DESPITE the high entrance requirement of the Regents (48 
counts), the New York-American Veterinary College has about 
twenty students in the freshman class. More than twenty-five 
earnest applicants were debarred from entrance through the rule 
that they must have 36 counts on entering. It seemsa pity that 
so many well-equipped young men are prevented from obtaining 
their education in veterinary science at schools which were al- 
ready far in advance in requirements of any in the country. 
The higher standard is, of course, the goal to which the profes- 
sion aspires finally, but it might be a more healthy growth if 
the schools outside of the Empire State moved up a peg, and 
those within the State remained where they were for a longer 
period, turning out men with a basic foundation fit for any 
superstructure. 
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‘* Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. Byre- 
cording his observations, he adds tothe knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts 
. tn building up the solid edifice of pathological science.”’ 


A FEW CASES TREATED WITH ANTI-STREPTOCOCCIC SERUM.* 
By Dr. J. G. PARSLOw, Iowa. 


It is in a brief way that I will review a few cases in which I 
have used the serum treatment during the past season. Proba- 
bly some of you will consider those exceptional cases and hold 
me as being rather enthusiastic over results obtained. I believe, 
however, that all who will use this line of treatment with good 
judgment will hail it as one of the greatest therapeutical agents 
yet placed in the veterinarian’s hands. And I further believe 
that the efficacy of this particular serum will be found in many 
other forms of trouble than those cited by me here. 

I have grouped the cases, rather than give them in rotation 
as | met them. 

Case No. 1.—Brown mare, 7 years old, 1,350 pounds. Pur- 
pura hzemorrhagica: temperature 105%4°F., pulse 70, exten- 
sive tumefaction of lips, face, breast, abdomen, thighs and 
legs. Treatment.—For two days following my first visit 
this patient received a judicious amount of the following in- 
gredients: iron terchl., quinine, tinct. ergot, alcohol, spirits of 
terebinth., potash chlorate, creosote (beechwood), without favor- 
able results. In the meantime I provided myself with serum, 
and at this time gave 10 c.c. of it hypodermically. Restric- 
ted other treatment while I remained with the case, about five 
hours. During this time the temperature dropped two degrees. 
The pulse improved considerably in tone. I left iron sul- 
phate, quinine, pot. chlorate powders and alcoholic stimulants. 
This case being some distance from the office, I did not see it 
again, but inquired and directed by ’phone. ‘The favorable 
reports that I received daily from my patient convinced me of 
the merits in the new treatment. Though she received but 
one dose, there followed what I consider a rapid recovery froma 
very severe case. 

Case No. 2.—Bay gelding, 4 years old, 1,100 pounds. Pur- 
pura: temperature 103%4°, pulse 58, light tumefaction about 
nostrils, abdomen and legs. Gave 10 c,c. of serum, hypodermi- 


* Read before the Annual Meeting of the Iowa State Veterinary Medical Association, 
Jan, 25-26, 1905. 
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cally, and left iron sulphate, quinine, pot. chlorate powders, 
with alcoholic stimulants. Did not visit case again: inquired 
_and directed by ’phone. Stimulants administered but two days, 
when swelling almost gone. Powders continued for seven days, 
when case was discharged. 

Case No. 3.— September 9: Bay gelding, 4 years, weight1, 400 
pounds. Purpura, very acute, following a severe case of epizo- 
Otic cellulitis. Temperature 105%°, pulse 60. No desire for 
food. Abdomen tucked, extensive tumefaction of lips, face and 
all the joints of the legs, acute pain in right hind leg. Gave 10 
c.c of the serum hypodermically, alcoholic stimulants three times 
a day. September 10: temperature 102°, pulse 56, eating some, 
leg not so painful, swelling slightly disappearing. Repeated 
the serum and continued stimulants. September 11: tempera- 
ture 101 %4°, pulse 52, eating well, bearing considerable weight 
on leg, swellings rapidly subsiding. The serum was discon- 
tinued and powders of iron sulphate, quinine and pot. chlorate 
prescribed. Three days later the case was doing so nicely the 
stimulants were dropped. The powders were continued for ten 
days more, when nearly all traces of disease were gone. The 
patient had rapidly fleshed up and was practically discharged 
September 26. October 2, the owner called to tell me the horse 
had caught a slight cold that was causing him to make a wheez- 
ing noise in breathing. I gave him a few pot. chlorate powders 
to give him in feed and a terebinth. liniment to apply to the 
throat. Two days later, or October 4, the owner thought the 
horse some better, but on the 6th, however, he was worse. On 
the morning of the 8th he so alarmed the owner that I was 
called. On arriving at the farm gate, I could hear my patient 
quite plainly. He was experiencing considerable difficulty in 
getting sufficient air. Looking him over, I noted that he had 
done well since I had last seen him, outside of the present 
tucked condition. There were some traces of the former trou- 
ble at knees and hocks—very little, however. ‘Temperature 
now 105,, pulse 52. All the trouble seemed to be in the glottis. 
Diagnosis : cedema of the glottis. Treatment: concluded to 
try Tallianine, so 10 c.c. were given, intravenously. Terebinth 
liniment well rubbed into the throat. 9th, no better. Repeat- 
ed same treatment. roth, not quite so well, pulse and tempera- 
ture about the same, but breathing showed more inclination to 
strangle at times. I had little hopes of a tube doing other than 
prolonging life, so concluded to change treatment and risk him 
another day. I now gave 10 c.c. of serum, hypodermically, 5 
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c.c. on either side, immediately over the glottis. Liniment ap- 
plied as before. 11th, called up owner by ’phone. Held my 
breath while he related the fact that the horse was much better. 
I had liniment continued to throat and prescribed vegetable 
tonics in feed for seven days, when all symptoms had disappear- 
ed. ‘This patient continued to build up as rapidly as one could 
possibly be expected to. 

Case No. 4.—Colt, two weeks old. Pervious urachus. May 8: 
patient dull and listless, muco-purulent discharge from Schneid- 
erian membrane. The urachus was sterilized as well as possible 
and ligated in common with a portion of the surrounding tis- 
sues. May 10: patient appeared about the same, though pre- 
pectoral glands somewhat swollen. The ligature was now re- 
moved from urachus and by means of a probe the channel was 
searched for an inch or so, to ascertain if an abscess was form- 
ing above the ligature. A small amount of pus was found and 
washed out. The urachus remained closed above this point, so 
ligature was not replaced. May 11: on arriving learned the 
colt had been exposed to a cold rain the evening before. A 
careful examination at this time showed the patient to be suf- 
fering from a severe case of bronchial pneumonia. Temperature 
106°. The prepectoral glands were much more swollen and pain- 
ful, caused, I think, by the streptococcic equi (strangles). Also 
left hock slightly swollen, hot and painful, as the result of in- 
fection by the urachus, although the latter appeared to be doing 
nicely. Warmed clothing was now placed about the chest and 
2% c.c. of the serum given, hypodermically. May 12: colt 
looked some better ; temperature 104°. The serum was repeated. 
May 13: apparently much improved ; temperature 103°. Swell- 
ings in breast receding, also heat and pain in hock diminishing. 
Again repeated serum. May 14: the case was reported by 
*phone to be all right, so far as client could see. May 17: 
dropped in to see colt and found him quite playful. 

Without going into details on any further cases, I wish to 
say that I have used the serum treatment in several severe cases 
of strangles, where the glands in the region of the throat were 
involved to such an extent as to leave the patient in a hazardous 
condition, only to find that in 24 hours much relief was mani- 
fested by the eating and the drinking of the subject, the hot and 
painful swellings fast cooling and relaxing, while the abscess 
was hastened in defining itself, preparatory to lancing. 

Two cases of pyzemia treated with it, one held out little or 
no hope to commence with and died in 24 hours; the other 
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gave vefy desirable results from the one dose it received, and 
had it been repeated, as I feel now it should, there might have 
heen a different ending to the story. 


RABIES IN A HORSE. 
By P. V. WEAVER, D. V. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This occurred in a gray gelding, seventeen years old, used 
on a milk delivery wagon and never known to have been sick 
before. 

The animal seemed well up to October 14th, when slight 
nervous symptoms were noticed, which were aggravated upon 
the slightest provocation, the horse plungiug, champing the bit 
and difficult to control. The horse was returned to the stable 
by the driver as unmanageable. 

The stableman, supposing he had a case of staggers, attempt- 
ed to scarify the palate, but fortunately did not carry out his 
purpose. 

On the morning of the 15th the patient was found trembling, 
extremely nervous, having a peculiar twitching motion of the 
lips, kicking viciously and biting at the manger. An abraded 
and contused wound was found over the eye, caused by the ani- 
mal rubbing it at intervals against the wall, and bleeding from 
a wound on the lips. 

The horse was isolated for destruction, and later found eat- 
ing his own manure and chewing the skin from the fore legs. 
When an object was placed before him, as a stick, he would 
snap at it like a dog, and a piece of coal he ground to a powder. 
When left alone for a time the violent symptoms would abate, 
but the extreme nervousness was continuous, as noted in the 
trembling of muscles, twitching of the lips and startled appear- 
ance. 

In the evening violent symptoms appeared and in one mad 
paroxysm he completely fractured the tibia, which broke witha 
loud crack. 

The animal was then destroyed. 


VETERINARY SURGEON DESMOND, of Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, who has been delivering a series of popular lectures on 
diseases of domestic animals to farmers and breeders on behalf 
of his government, has temporarily suspended them to investi- 
gate a very prevalent disease of cattle which is locally known as 
“dry bible,” or impaction of the omasum. 
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SURGICAL ITEMS. 


By Drs. Louis A. AND EDWARD MERILLAT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Surgical Advancement.—Although the field of veterinary 
surgery must always remain a limited one as compared with 
that of human surgery, there is still a broad field ahead for im- 
provement, both in the number of surgical diseases and in the 
quality of our surgical work. Our surgery is still crude, but 
strides are being made in the right direction. We are perform- 
ing more operations and we are performing them more intelli- 
gently than formerly. Better and longer college curricula, 
higher standards of matriculation and the educational influence 
of veterinary associations are having a telling effect in bringing 
the art of surgery toward the desired goal. The urgent demand 
of the day is to improve our surgical technique rather than to 
enlarge the scope of surgical intervention. ‘To improve our 
surgical work we should strive to master the art of restraint, to 
learn appropriate methods of relieving pain, to intelligently 
cope with hzmorrhage, and to apply methods that will defeat 
microbian invasion into our surgical wounds. To broaden the 
scope of surgery we must become better diagnosticians and 
better pathologists. Surgery can be successfully practiced only 
by competent men, whose education is ample and who do not 
lack an abundance of natural aptitude. A carpenter, black- 
smith or engineer possessed of practical judgment and a good 
education will always make a good surgeon. ‘The physician 
may give harmful medicines or improper directions for the care 
of the sick without exposing his ignorance of the disease under 
treatment, but the surgeon at each operation, must either reveal 
his skill or expose his deficiency. Ability to make correct de- 
ductions, to predict probable events, to operate well and to 
manage the after-care of patients are therefore essential attain- 
ments. 

Post-Mortem Examinations.—Failure to hold autopsies on all 
the available subjects is probably one of the most palpable mis- 
takes of the present-day veterinarian. In spite of the fact that 
much may be learned at each post-mortem examination made, 
and that accuracy in diagnosis must depend largely upon what is. 
learned from such investigations, we still manifest a strong in- 
clination to neglect this manner of study. The post-mortem 
examination should be made the basis for our study of pathol- 
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ogy after leaving college. They should be methodically and 
skilfully carried out and in the manner to expose to view all of 
the organs of the body or at least all of the structures of the par- 
ticular part diseased. A careless or shiftless autopsy may be more 
misleading than instructive. Deductions from the post-mortem 
may usually be made by a macroscopic examination of the dis- 
eased organs. Occasionally it may be necessary to select speci- 
mens for the laboratory. In this connection the practitioner 
needs only to be proficient in the use of the appropriate “ field 
outfit’ for this purpose. The so-called research work, although 
mighty essential, cannot very well be continued to any great 
advantage in practice, as the qualifications of the research 
worker are essentially different from those of the surgeon. And 
besides the field of research and the field of practice are too 
broad for any one man to master. The full duty of the surgeon 
is done when he has intelligently submitted the pathological 
tissues to the experienced laboratory investigator, who by virtue 
of his special training is able to decide problems that the prac- 
titioner cannot hope to solve. By holding autopsies on the sub- 
jects we have had the opportunity of observing during the prog- 
ress of a disease is the only manner by which we are able to 
connect certain special symptoms with certain particular patho- 
logical processes. It begets the confidence in diagnosis that a 
practitioner desires to possess. ‘To examine our diseased dead 
will lead a step farther toward perfection in diagnosis, and per- 
fection in diagnosis will in turn bring the reward that all prac- 
titioners of surgery and medicine strive to attain, namely, suc- 
cessful treatment, whether surgical, hygienic or medicinal. 
Every post-mortem examination that is carefully made will 
suggest something of value or reveal some important feature of 
the disease that had not been previously taken into account. 
The diagnosis of diseases of dumb animals is so difficult that 
any veterinarian is very liable to error, not only in the diagno- 
sis but also in the performance of operations based upon wrong 
decisions. And while such errors must be expected in the con- 
tingencies of a surgical practice, they would be few and far be- 
tween if we learned our diagnosis from post-mortems. Knowl- 
edge thus acquired leads to diagnoses that announce the real 
pathological processes and not merely the name of the disease. 
Malignant Gdema is a disease that is occaszonally encoun- 
tered by the American veterinarian. Some old practitioners 
claim to have seen numerous cases in a life-time, others have 
seen several, while not a few practitioners of wide experience 
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deny ever having recognized the disease at all. It is a very 
acute, very grave, and very fatal infectious malady resulting as 
a complication of accidental or surgical wounds, manifesting 
itself 24 to 48 hours after infliction of the injury, by the appear- 
ance of a hot, painful, rapidly-growing swelling containing gas 
that produces a crepitant sound on palpation. The cedema 
advances rapidly and at the same time causes serious systemic 
disturbances (dejection, pyrexia, anorexia, colic, etc.), from which 
the patient succumbs after three or four days of suffering. The 
disease has many points in common with symptomatic anthrax 
of young cattle. Like the latter, it has a brisk onset, course 
and termination, is due to an anzrobic bacterium, and is mani- 
fested clinically by the appearance of an advancing emphysema- 
tous swelling that is hot, painful and crepitant and that soon 
becomes necrotic at the infected centre. In fact it could not 
easily be distinguished from any one isolated case of black-leg. 
Unlike black-leg, however, it is not a contagious disease in the 
generally-accepted use of the term. It is a simple accidental 
wound infection, like tetanus, and is not transmissible from one 
animal to another except by direct inoculation of the virus into 
a suitable abrasion. Malignant cedema affects the horse, the ox, 
the dog, the sheep and the goat. In this country no special 
reference has ever been made to the disease except in the horse. 
Whether the disease is really very rare in America or whether 
the veterinarian has not taken it into account remains to be 
seen: Law refers to it casually, while Moore does not include 
it among the infectious diseases of domestic animals. French 
veterinarians have recognized the disease since 1825, and Pasteur 
in the 60’s, while searching for the virus of anthrax, found the 
specific microorganism, which he called the sepizc vibrion. Koch 
refers to it asthe Bacillus wdematis maligni. It is a spore-form- 
ing rod, anzrobic, motile and 3 to 5 microns long by I micron 
broad. It is found abundantly in rich earth, dust and feces, 
and also in the blood of the liver and portal vein of animals that 
have died from acute intestinal disorders or asphyxia, especially 
when the carcass has been expused toa high temperature. That 
the microdrganism is not a rare creature is shown by the fact 
that rabbits will die from malignant cedema in twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours after subcutaneous inoculations with garden 
earth. When the bacillus is experimentally inoculated under 
the skin of any animal it immediately produces the characteris- 
tic phenomena above described. Blood inoculations are com- 
paratively innocuous. Chauveau claimed that one attack con- 
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ferred a lasting immunity against subsequent attacks. Experi- 
mental immunization with attenuated virus has proven a failure 
on account of being too transitory for any practical use. The 
disease seems to be very common in Europe and may even be 
much more frequent in America than is generally supposed. It 
is quite safe to opine that many cases of acute, fatal blood-poi- 
sonings of domestic animals, especially those accompanied with 
considerable cedema, are due to infections of this bacterium. 
During the last four years we have met the disease a number of 
times in the horse, but we have never encountered it in the 
other animals. In our observations it resulted once from a 
puncture in the upper third of the scapular region, once from 
an operation upon a fistula of the withers, once from puncture 
sustained by falling with the shoulder upon a horse-shoe lying 
in the street with the nails upward, once from a saddle sore that 
was tampered with by an incompetent surgeon, and numerous 
cases from nail pricks in the feet. In all of the cases except the 
third one enumerated the wound was either sustained in a dusty 
abandoned place or else the patient was kept in such an environ- 
ment during the healing of the wound. The first case sustained 
the puncture of the shoulder by coming in contact with a wagon 
standing in a dusty unused shed, and the one that followed the 
fistula operation occurred in a horse that was placed in an aban- 
doned dusty part of a large barn after the operation had been | 
performed. In this case the infection occurred some two weeks 
after the operation and was evidently due to infection carried 
into the wound by the attendant who had charge of its care. 
Malignant cedema from nail wounds is a subject that requires 
further investigation. We have never made a pathological di- 
agnosis of the cases met, although the symptoms, both local and 
systemic, which are always plain, clearly indicated that the cases 
were typical. About thirty to forty-eight hours after picking 
up the nail the subject begins to show unusual signs of distress 
and very severe lameness. On paring the hoof no pus will be 
found, but instead a small amount of froth will bubble from the 
wound. The systemic disturbance will continue incessantly, 
the pulse will beat seventy, the respirations will be greatly 
accelerated, the temperature is from 105° to 106° Fahr., and the 
| anorexia is complete. The patient will either refuse to lie down 
at all or else will rise and lie down frequently asif suffering from | 
; intestinal pain. On the third day the hoof will show signs of | 
: becoming loose and without suppurating will usually fall off on 
: the fourth or fifth day unless the animal dies sooner. In some 
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cases the hoof retains its hold at the coronet and the cedema 
extends up the leg. The pathognomonic feature is the total 
absence of suppuration during the progress of the disease, 
Treatment.—The cases resulting from nail punctures to the feet 
are always fatal. Appropriate treatment would consist of free 
amputation of the infected part so as to admit air into the 
wound. Hydrogen peroxide irrigations should also be bene- 
ficial. When the disease occurs on the surface of the body a 
cure may be effected providing the nature of the disease is rec- 
ognized. early, by freely incising the skin around the entire 
area. The incisions should be one to two iuches long and 
about two inches apart, and in addition the skin should be sep- 
arated from the subjacent parts by the insertion of a blunt in- 
strument into the incisions. Injections of hydrogen peroxide 
into the incisions are also helpful. If the disease subsequently 
traverses beyond the line of the incisions another line of in- 
cisions is made around the new area. 


ALL of the American delegates to the VIIIth International 
Veterinary Congress have returned to the States—Drs. Pearson, 
Moore, Kelly and Eichhorn. Dr. Pearson received the distinc- 
tion of being elected to the committee to arrange the programme 
for the next Congress, to be held at The Hague, in 1909. He 
also took part in the discussion on immunization of cattle against 
tuberculosis, and on that occasion addressed the Congress in 
German, a good authority saying that the Doctor spoke with re- 
markable thoroughness for a foreigner. 

A VERSATILE VETERINARIAN.—One of the old features of 
interest at the [Riverhead, L. I.] fair and a feature that fair- 
goers never tire of watching, is the horsemanship of Dr. A. E. 
Parry, a veteran cowboy, who has been track marshal for many 
years. ‘The doctor was brought up on the western plains as a 
cowpuncher. He isa close friend of Buffalo Bill. Even though 
he has been away from the West for many years, he has lost 
none of his skill in throwing the lariat. Many a bad accident 
has been averted on the track through a runaway when his long 
lasso has gracefully circled over the head of the runaway and 
brought him up with a round turn. Dr. Parry always rides a 
real cow pony, which seems to know as much about the cow 
business as the doctor himself. Many fairgoers have witnessed 
this cowboy lasso a runaway in the past, but they have been 
denied this pleasure so far this year as all the horses have been 
behaving themselves pretty well.—( Brooklyn Eag/e.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW THE GERMANS LEARNED TO CASTRATE CRYPTORCHIDS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., October 9, 1905. 


Editors American Veterinary Review 

DEAR SIRS :—None are perfect, so “ give the Devil his due.” 
On page 668, AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, October, 
1905, Prof. Hoffman is quoted as saying: ‘‘ Americans have 
much to learn from Germany.” In his diatribe on American 
methods he mentions an operation well known to all American 
veterinarians and made possible by the American emasculator. 
He says nothing, however, about an American demonstrating to 
the German schools the fact that cryptorchids cou/d be castrated 
with comparatively no more loss than in straight horses. 

The following story was told to myself and several others at 
the Chicago Veterinary College in 1891 by Prof. Billings: 

‘* While studying histology in Germany some years ago I ran 
across an American-born German who had taken his degree in 
Toronto. He was taking a post-graduate course in surgery. At 
that time the Germans were lecturing on cryptorchids and claim- 
ing the operation was too risky for profit, as almost every case 
proved fatal. This student volunteered to perform the opera- 
tion after the American fashion and to show how simple it was. 
The offer was accepted and at the appointed time the professors 
and students assembled. A fine animal furnished by the gov- 
ernment was ready for the demonstrator and after an anesthetic 
was administered the work started. The student was asked to 
explain as he went along. A professor sat on the floor at the 
opposite side of the animal, and when the student announced 
that he had the testicle the professor, who had had an under- 
standing with the others assisting, cut through the side, and in- 
serting his hand and arm caught the operator by the wrist and 
remarked, ‘How do you do, Dr. Wende?’ He held the hand 
until the others dissected down and made a careful examination 
of the parts, and, having killed the animal, proceeded to operate 
on another for practical results.” 

Dr. John Wende, of Buffalo, N. Y., is the man mentioned by 
Prof. Billings, and from his story cryptorchid castration in Ger- 
many as a successful operation owes its start to an American. 

I hope you will accept this as it was given to me, not in a 
boasting spirit, but merely as an illustration of what had been 
done by a man who was supposed to be studying new methods, 
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but who found his own school far in advance of the one he was 


attending in some lines. Fraternally yours, 
FRANK A. CRANDALL, 
Curator Zoblogical Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TALLIANINE AND NUCLEIN SOLUTIONS VERSUS COLLARGOLUM 
—LIQUID HYDROL COMPOUNDS VERSUS VASOGEN 
COMPOUNDS. 

PROSPECT, OHIO, Oct. 16, 1905. 


Editors American Veterinary Review: 
DEAR Sirs :—In the August number of the AMERICAN VET- 
ERINARY REVIEW, Vol. XXVII., the clinical uses of Credé’s 
argenti colloidales were discussed in detail by the writer. Later 
Tallianine was offered and more recently yet a Nuclein solu- 
tion. The supposed action of Credé’s collargolum is a direct 
one, while Tallianine and Nuclein influence the course of a sep- 
tic state indirectly by increasing the numbers of leucocytes 
greatly. For some reason or other, the use of collargolum since 
about two years was followed by chills, hurried breathing symp- 
toms, which alarmed the owner of a horse greatly, and endan- 
gered the reputation of the surgeon. I have never seen any fa- 
tal results from its intravenous use, although to judge by the 
report of one Manitoba surgeon sent me some time ago, said 
gentleman concluded that the intravenous effects of collargolum 
: are too active to suit him. Therefore Tallianine was received 
1) with pleasure. Tallianine is a better therapeutic agent in 
morbus maculosus than collargolum, but in septic cellulitis and 
lymphangitis of the hind legs of over-fed horses collargolum 
leads. 
a The Nuclein solution is just as efficient as Tallianine 
| and of as much value as collargolum. In special cases, such as 
lymphangitis of the hind legs of the over-fed horse, I prefer col- 
largolum to Tallianine and Nuclein. Whether Tallianine and 
Nuclein are as efficient preventives as collargolum, I have not 
yet had occasion to learn, while I know from former experiences 
that small intravenous doses of 1 per cent. solution of collargo- 
lum administered during catarrhal diseases of the upper air pas- 
: sages will cause the animal to make an uneventful recovery and 
t escape such sequels as morbus maculosus, etc. 
) The vasogen compounds ought to be employed by every 
veterinarian. Those of greatest interest to us are iodine vaso- 
" gen, creosote, pyoktanin. -Since employing the vasogen com- 
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pounds with excellent results, I have run across liquid hydrol 
compounds, which are, as far as I can see, just as effective. 
W. E. A. WYMAN. 


DR. MC KILLIP’S ARYTENECTOMY OPERATION AT CLEVELAND 
SUCCESSFUL IN RESULT. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, September 30, 1905. 
M. H. McKillip, M. D., V. S.. Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


DEAR SIR :—I write to inform you that the brown mare 
which I procured for you, for the operation of ‘‘ arytenectomy ”’ 
at the clinic of the A. V. M. A., has recovered. She was a typi- 
cal roarer and the cure is “complete.” Yours truly, 

W. J. ToRRANCE, V. S. 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES B. RAYNER. 


Dr. James B. Rayner, West Chester, Pa., died from the in- 
firmities incident to old age, on Saturday, Sept. 30, 1905, at his 
home in West Chester. He was born in Lancashire, England, in 
1825, and came with his father to this country in 1842. His 
father and all his brothers were veterinarians and highly re- 
spected citizens. He was a graduate of the Veterinary College 
of Philadelphia, was one of the early members of the United 
States Veterinary Medical Association, a charter member of the 
Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association, and of the 
Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, and at the time of his 
death was upon the honorary roll of the two last-named organ- 
izations. He seldom missed a meeting of any association of 
which he was a member until the last year, when from failing 
health he was unable to leave his home, although he never 
failed to notify the Secretaries, to whom he expressed the deep- 
est regrets at his misfortune in not being able to be present. 
He was one of the most faithful members of our profession, and 
his loss will be keenly felt by his many friends. (c. J. M.) 


PURCHASER—“ When you sold me this horse you said he 
was without faults. Now I find he’s lame.” Horse Dealer— 
‘Well, lameness ain’t a fault—it’s an affliction.” 

THE father of Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, of Adelaide, 
South Australia, died on Aug. 28, at Warrnambool, Victoria, 


aged 77. 
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THE STORY THE GERMS TOLD.* 


By BurRTON R. RoGERs, D. V. M., CEDAR RApips, Iowa. 
(Unofficial. ) 


It was the chance of.a lifetime. As I sat in my chair not 
long ago there had come over me a peculiar power whereby I 
was able to see and talk—see and talk—mind you with the 
germs and microbes of the air and universe.. They seemed 
everywhere, all busy bodies, some apparently doing good, while 
others were villanous in appearance and actions and seemed 
bent upon harm to everything about them. 

I accosted one of these industrious little fellows and was de- 
lighted to learn we could converse intelligently with each other. 
He was certainly surprised, when in answer to my unexpected 
question he sorrowfully exclaimed: ‘So you thought all germs 
were harmful, did you? Ah! It is too bad; so many have the 
same view, and some of us are their best friends, too. Why 
don’t you know if it wasn’t for us the world would come to a 
standstill and all life on earth would cease. We cause decay, 
and without decayed matter no plant life can grow, and without 
plant life, animal life ceases. Without us the great cycle of 
perpetual life is destroyed. I suppose you know there are not 
more than eighty different elementary chemical substances in 
the world, and of these only sixteen are very common, such as 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulfur, potassium, sodium, 
chlorine, iron, mercury, lead, and so forth. Not only this, but 
there is just so much carbon, so much oxygen, so much hydro- 
gen, so much nitrogen and just so much of each of the others 
and there never will be any more or any less of any one of these 
substances. But two atoms of hydrogen will unite with one 
atom of oxygen (H*O) and produce water, or three atoms of 
hydrogen will unite with one of nitrogen and produce ammo- 
nia (NH3). When anything is burning each of the atoms of 
carbon in the material will unite with two atoms of the oxygen 
and produce carbon-dioxide CO*. Again, the oxygen of the air 
combining with substances brought to the lungs by the blood 
produces carbon-dioxide (CO2) also. Later plants breathe this 
carbon-dioxide and build up the wood to burn or the plant foods 
to eat, generally by depositing the carbon in the plant and 
throwing off the oxygen free in the air for you and other ani- 


* Reprinted from Bulletin of Iowa State Institutions, July, 1905. 
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mals to breathe in again. You see pure carbon (coal for in- 
stance) is a solid and the plant could not absorb it, but if com- 
bined with oxygen it is the gas carbon-dioxide. That is one of 
the carbon and oxygen cycles. You see while the amount of 
oxygen may always remain the same, part of the time the big- 
gest share may be combined with two atoms of hydrogen and 
thus increase the amount of. the compound water with a corre- 
sponding decrease in the amount of carbon-dioxide. It is as 
though you had a pound each of the colors red, blue and yellow, 
and mixed them in various proportions you would have many 
different colors, but always the same amount of coloring mate- 
rials. Now carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen are the 
principle organic elements and all plants in which life is or has 
been contains them in various proportions and combined in an 
almost infinite number of ways. Sugar is 12 of carbon 22 of 
hydrogen, and 11 of oxygen or (Cr2H22Q011). Fats usually 
contain twice as many atoms of hydrogen as of carbon and two 
atoms of nitrogen, for example, (C18H36N2). Strychnine has 
21 of carbon, 22 of hydrogen, 2 of oxygen, 2 of nitrogen, and so 
on, no two different substances combined alike. Now you take 
oxygen into your lungs and plants take carbon-dioxide through 
their leaves, and while you require oxygen and plants require 
carbon-dioxide, you could not live on oxygen alone, nor could 
plants live wholly on carbon-dioxide, these two being acquired 
in both cases through their respiratory tracts. Man must obtain 
the other necessary substances through the digestive tracts and 
so must plants do the same and their roots are their digestive 
tracts. If man could swallow dry hard foods and they did not 
come in contact with alimentary fluids or liquids they would 
not dissolve and thus could not be digested. There are certain 
necessary foods in the soil or ground for plants and it is the rain 
or irrigatiomthat dissolves them and transports a portion to the 
roots. Now both man and plants require nitrogen, the former 
to make muscle and the latter to make proteids (the proteids in 
plants when eaten by man also make muscle), and although 
three-fourths of the atmosphere in which they both exist is free 
nitrogen it is not in such a shape that it can be taken up by 
them through their lungs or otherwise. It is like men dying 
of thirst in an open boat in the ocean, although they are sur- 
rounded as far as the eye can reach by nothing but water. In 
the excreta of man, the guana, and the manure of animals nitro- 
gen exists and when decomposing combines with hydrogen and 
produces ammonia, the odor which you have often noticed. 
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To-day large quantities of this are reaching the waterways and 
going out to sea. Did you ever wonder what would happen if 
all this offal would just remain and stay offal, or if the nitrogen 
taken in plant food would be eaten and made into more and 
more muscle, and when man or animals died they just remained 
as they were without decomposing and decaying, (the latter 
rendering the nitrogen so it could be taken up by plants) 
wouldn’t everything soon all turn into animals and offal ? 
When all the nitrogen was gone—what then? I understand 
that for a long time scientists predicted and feared just such a 
thing would occur, and were at a loss to know what to do, and 
all the while we have, unconsciously to them and most of you 
even now, been solving this problem by decomposing all this 
organic matter, setting the nitrogen free with hydrogen in the 
form of ammonia and when oxidized in the presence of water 
forming nitrates with minerals that are soluble in water. And 
those who found this out now know us as the nitrifying and de- 
nitrifying bacteria. But you must understand there are greater 
numbers of us in some parts of the earth than in others. And 
we do more than that. If you should examine the little nodules 
or buds on the roots of leguminous plants, such as peas, beans 
and clover, you would find millions of us inside and our presence 
there converts or renders the free nitrogen in the air into such a 
condition that it can be absorbed as a food by the plants, and 
we also leave additional nitrogen in the soil in such a form that 
subsequent plants can also absorb and assimilate it. When the 
government found this out they began to breed us, dry us, and 
put us up in packages similar to yeast cakes, and they are now 
utterly unable to supply the demand made by intelligent farm- 
ers who want to inoculate their soils with us. I have, also, 

some friends who cause the ‘ mother’ to form on apple juice so 
vinegar can be made; one who causes the peculiar butter flavor ; 
and several others who cause milk to curdle so cheese can be 

made, in fact the different flavors are due to the different races 
of our kind. For years housewives have unconsciously added a 

sort of higher form of germ life to dough when using yeast cake, 

for yeast is simply a dried mass of useful germs. The yeast 

ferments the dough, producing alcohol (no licensed distillery 

though) and carbon-dioxide, the latter being the gas which 

causes the bubbles that make the dough rise. The heat of 

baking drives off the carbon-dioxide and the alcohol. Just be- 

cause some animals are dangerous you do not believe that all 
animals should be killed off, and likewise because some germs 
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are dangerous it is no reason why all germ life should be exter- 
minated. You probably could not do so even if you so desired. 
We tear down the old so the new can be built up from it. We, 
the saphrophytic bacteria (decomposers of dead organic matter) 
as a class probably outnumber.all other forms of life. We are 
everywhere; on your fingers, dress, hair, shoes, mouth, the 
earth,—in fact you cannot touch a spot but what you will come 
in contact with us.) No! No! Don’t think hard of us for we 
have a right on earth, and when we cease that right so will you. 
And what are we ourselves, you ask, plants or animals? Well 
I am not going to tell you, but the big doctors and scientists 
talked and discussed and argued the question, and at last de- 
cided we were plants and included us with a class of life in 
cryptogamic botany, in a division called bacteria, the fission 
fungi, or better still schyzomycetes. We are, however, very 
small one-celled organisms which have life and do not pos- 
sess chloryphyll, this last being the green coloring matter in 
all plant life, which, in the presence of soluble iron and sun- 
light aids the taking up of nourishment. We have, however, 
some very distant relations which are real and true animals, 
being, like us, unicellular, but called protozoon, the lowest form 
of animal life. These are generally carried by mosquitoes, 
ticks and flies and if deposited into the blood of man or animals 
will be liable to set up the diseases of malaria, yellow fever, 
Texas fever, South African horse sickness, and so on.” I 
thanked him for his information and he replied, “‘ But let me 
introduce you to one of your enemy germs: the one who causes 
pus in wounds and abscesses.” My new acquaintance began to 
converse at once and said, “ Yes, Mr. Nitrifier Germ is right. 
Ido not belong to the class or division of bacteria to whom 
you have been talking. Very frankly, while he does you good 
Ido you harm. I belong toa class of germs known as patho- 
genic bacteria, or those causing disease. Weare parasites ; that 
is, we live upon other life and take from them the nourishment 
we need but which they had intended for themselves.” This 
gentleman seemed quite well informed and volunteered infor- 
mation along lines not strictly connected with himself, 

“As to ourselves,” he said, ‘‘ we are round and may occur 
alone, in twos, threes, fours, or even more, while one race are 
bead-like, in a string or chain. The double one causes a pneu- 
monia of one kind, the single one a pyzmia; one kind in 
chains causes erysipelas in man, and another one distemper in 
horses. 
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‘“‘ Bacteria are divided into three main classes, according to 
shape, those round of which I just spoke, all diameters being 
the same ; second, the bacilli or rod-shaped, in which one diam- 
eter is longer than the other, and lastly the spirilla, which are 
twisted or corkscrew in shape. Of the last there is really only 
one variety and he is the fellow who is responsible for the pro- 
duction of Asiatic cholera. 

‘“‘ There are, however, a large number of bacilli. One causes 
lockjaw. He isa peculiar fellow, and like some other germs 
cannot live in the air any better than fish can. The idea that 
so many people have that the rust on a nail causes lockjaw is 
indeed laughable, but I'll explain that. Unless the germ is 
present lockjaw or tetanus is impossible. Supposing a boy steps 
upon a nail and it penetrates his foot, making a long, deep, nar- 
row wound which heals up rapidly from the outside, thus shut- 
ting off any air from the space inside where a few of the tetanic 
germs may have gained access and been imprisoned. Well, here 
Mr. Tetanus Germ and his family, which he has rapidly raised, 
thrive to their heart’s content. They never leave this place of 
their own accord, and never enter any other part of the victiin’s 
body, but just loaf here and spit away ; the longer they stay and 
the more that are born cause of course much more sputum or 
excrement. Did you ever see a person or animal poisoned by 
strychnine? Well, this sputum or tetanin, as it is called, is said 
to be the most poisonous substance known, and is many times 
more powerful than strychnine; in fact, acts the same way, but 
much more vehemently, and entering the blood, sets up the pain- 
ful convulsions and perhaps, later on, death. The habits of the 
germ of diphtheria are like those of the tetanus bacilli in some 
respects, namely, that the germs themselves do not circulate or 
disseminate throughout the body, but remain in the throat and 
throw out a substance that is liberated into the child’s system, 
and this substance sets up the constitutional sickness character- 
istic of the disease. This substance has been separated and 
found to resemble the venom of certain dangerous snakes. 

‘“‘’These poisonous products are called toxines, and when set 
free in the blood stream the condition resulting is termed toxe- 
mia. Nature tries to counteract the effect of these toxines by 
manufacturing in the blood serum a substance that will neutral- 
ize and be antagonistic to it, and these are called anti-toxines. 
Artificial anti-toxines can be made by producing a mild form of 
the disease in lower animals, then keeping them under control, 
and when fully recovered, killing the animal and separating the 
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blood serum, putting it into sealed bottles, and afterwards in- 
jecting it into the bodies of persons affected with these toxzemic 
diseases. Thus tetanus and diphtheria anti-toxines are made 
and used. 

“Malignant oedema, blackleg, anthrax, hog-cholera, swine 
plague, typhoid fever, and glanders are all caused by bacilli. 

“Like other plants, we must have a soil to live and grow 
upon, and we find the best soil to be within the bodies of higher 
animals, as man, cattle, horses, birds, and soforth. But scientists 
and bacteriologists have wanted to study our life history, so they 
looked about and discovered what we liked best and furnished 
us an artificial soil or media, composed of either gelatin, beef- 
broth, potatoes, blood serum, or milk, and often add little deli- 
cacies in the way of soluble minerals, like the farmer adds ferti- 
lizer to the soil wherein he hassown his grain. He then plants 
each of us in a different field, so to speak, and then covers us 
with a glass so that no other germs can enter and begin to grow 
also, and crowd us out like weeds. In this way he can watch 
us grow day by day. We are very small and he is not able to 
see us separately; only in the aggregate. And just as you 
wound stand on the hilltop or mountain and look out over the 
valley you would see, perhaps, to the east a field of barley or 
corn, over here one of oats or wheat, or to the west one of rye ; 
although you would not be able to see any single blade or 
grain, you know by the different appearances of the separated 
total, segregated and massed gross areas, that this is corn, that 
wheat, and soon. And so does the bacteriologist know this or 
that is a colony of tetanus, anthrax, cholera, or tubercular germs 
as the case-may be, by the gross appearances. The mass may 
differ in color or manner of growth; it may upheave its soil or 
leave it undisturbed, grow upright or spreading ; all of these 
points differentiating them fromeach other. A field of growing 
corn always appears this way, and a colony of growing tubercular 
germs always appears that way. 

“ All life, whether high or low, plant or animal, requires 
nourishment with which to build itself up, and of course at the 
same time there is going on a metabolic or destructive process, 
by which is formed a definite, synthetical chemical compound, 
and which becomes the excrement of that particular form of 
life. It is a law of nature that no life can live in its own excre- 
ment. Its own waste products are poisonous to itself. Imagine 
yourself under such conditions. Being only unicellular organ- 
isms, and not possessing specific cells whose functions are to 
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store away these synthetical compounds, as is the case with the 
higher plants ; for example, the nux vomica plant that stores 
away the strychnine formed, and your cereals depositing the 
starches, oils and protein in the seeds, it is necessary for us to 
liberate the substances and excrements which we form, free into 
the soil or media in which we grow, and divorce ourselves from 
it. If we are not changed to fresher soil, there will soon have 
come a time when we will have used up all the nourishment, 
and our own excrement will have become so great that it will 
be no longer possible for us to live here. Each germ produces 
a different product, and scientists give each a different name. 
Tetanus produces tetanin, glanders makes mallien, tubercular 
germs produce tuberculin, and most others a specific substance. 

‘‘And so investigators of diseases have worked upon the 
theory -that if this substance was filtered out, leaving the germs 
and waste soil behind, the filtrate would kill the germs when in- 
jected into the system of a person suffering with that certain 
disease, or if injected into a person not affected with the disease 
would render his system an environment unfavorable to the ex- 
istence of the germs producing the disease, and therefore pro- 
duce a cure, or an artificial immunity.”” Having some business 
to attend to, the Pus Germ wished me well and hurried away, 
so I turned my attention elsewhere. 

I had noticed for sometime a treacherous, sneaky-lookiug 
individual who had been trying to enter my nostril, but each 
time failing. I accosted him and seeing his game was up he 
sat down to rest, and at my request consented to give an account 
of himself if I would promise to not tell too much, for he said, 
“Tf it hadn’t been for that big strapping anthrax bacillus get- 
ting under one of those big microscopes that make us look a 
thousand times larger than we really are, they might never have 
known there was such thing as a germ, and would let us alone 
and not be fighting us all the time. I suppose you know he is 
the largest of all bacteria, sometimes being as much as twenty 
microns long and five microns wide, while we are much smaller, 
being from one-half to two microns wide, and from one to three 
long. A micron? Oh! This is the unit of measure in micros- 
copy and is equal to one twenty-five thousandths of an inch ; so 
the largest of us are about one twelve-thousandths of an inch 
wide and one eight-thousandths of an inch long. Therefore, in 
other words, 12,000 of uscan be laid side by side within a linear 
inch, and 8,000 of us can be similarly laid end to end, and on a 
squaic surface inch with none on top of each other, about 100,- 
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000,000 can be accommodated. A hollow cubic inch will there- 
fore hold 10,000,000,000,000,000 of us. Pretty small aren’t we? 
No wonder you don’t know as much about us as you would like 
to. When the anthrax germ was found, the scientists weren’t 
satisfied and kept looking for smaller ones until they found us 
out. In 1882 a great digger by the name of Koch found out 
our bad habits, and like the man addicted to the drink habit we 
gave ourselves away. 

“* A man had died of consumption, and Koch took some of the 
material from his lungs and put it in bouillon. I was one of the 
fellows in this matter and oh, you don’t know we love bouillon ; 
it tastes so good and in it we grow so fast, and it helps us to repro- 
duce our kind very rapidly, an act which all life seems to find 
pleasure in doing. Later on he took us out of here and dropped 
upon us a red stain called carboli-fuchsin and when he tried to 
wash it out, he found he couldn’t do so any better than the 
Keeley cure or West Baden will remove the rosy from a booz- 
er’s nose. Then he dropped a blue substance upon us and it 
was possible for him to wash that out of us, but not out of the 
substance or anything around us. And when he put us under 
a microscope to get a better view, the other things had the blues 
and we were fiery red, showing out as bright and distinctly as 
the stars on a dark night; and that is the way we were found 
out, Sir. It wasasad day for us when Koch painted us red, 
but a gala day for human life, and man has been chasing us off 
the earth ever since. | 

“Tt is my mission to hasten some people toward heaven, and 
to hustle others—ahem—by causing the disease, tuberculosis, or 
what is commonly known as consumption. Why in one year in 
the city of New York alone, we caused more deaths than resulted 
in the Japaneseand Spanish-American wars put together.” ‘“‘ Have 
you traveled much ?” Iasked. “Yes, sir,” he replied, I have been 
in almost every country in the world, and have left myriads of 
my descendents in each and every place, but I have traveled 
more extensively in continental Europe and America, along va- 
tious routes and making my home one place and another. I have 
found my most delightful habitat or place to live, to be within 
almost any living mammalian body, man, cattle and hogs more 
particularly. When outside a living body, I find dark, ill-ven- 
tilated, close, and thickly populated places to be more favorable 
to my existence. I certainly do detest too much oxygen, fresh 
air or sunlight: the latter seems to dry us up, and wither us, so 
to speak. 
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“The first thing I ever remember about myself was being 
coughed up by a thin, pale, sickly looking man, who was tak- 
ing care of a herd of milch cows for adairyman not far from one 
of your large cities. The man then spit me out upon the man- 
ger, where before long ‘ Old Bossy’ came along and licked up 
some of my comrades in this sputum along with her food as she 
was attempting to gather the very last morsel from her trough. 
Some of the rest of us remained for awhile, but soon drying and 
set free with and as dust in the air, I hovered around awhile in 
the atmosphere in the barns (for they were kept tight and close) 
and soon found myself being drawn upwards through the nos- 
trils of another cow, and in less time than it takes to tell it I 
was in her lungs, where I began to raise Cain. I found I couldn’t 
handle myself alone, so I began to reproduce and reinforce my 
kind by dividing and dividing like fish worms and each one 
of them again dividing, and so on, until we had things coming 
our way. It began to get awfully red and stormy about us, for 
the blood came here in torrents, and faster than it did anywhere 
else, and it became hotter too. I believe this is what the doc- 
tors call inflammation, and it was probably painful too, for the 
cow seemed in distress, and kept coughing to try and get us out, 
but we stuck like glue. Around on the edge of us it looked 
like a large Chinese wall was being built to keep us in so we 
could not go trespassing outside of our own reservation into any 
other part of the lung. I guess we staid here about a year and 
we were getting pretty tired of it, too, for it seemed as though 
that wall was getting stronger and stronger, and my hopes were 
as rapidly vanishing, until I remember one day, it was cold and 
damp and rainy, and the man who owned the cow in whom I 
lived had been to town and become drunk, thus neglecting to 
take care of his cattle, and ‘Old Bossy’ became sick with pneu- 
monia. I knewhere was my chance, for soon the wall in which 
I was enclosed began to soften because of the effusion of serum 
from the congested blood to the lungs, so it soon cracked, and 
when she coughed I took passage to the outer world without a 
moment’s delay. Some of my comrades concluded they would 
stay and pay her back for having kept them behind those walls 
so long. They knewshecould not do them any harm and keep 
them from the other parts of the lung as longas she was in such 
a weak condition due to the pneumonia. And I guess they did 
her up proper too, for I met some of the fellows who afterwards 
escaped, and they said they heard the veterinarian say, when he 
opened up her lung, that she had quick consumption also. 
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‘« After this I wandered about quite a bit and at last sat down 
upon some corn where I found some of my people had preceded 
me. We were just then sort of ‘ Weary Willies’ out looking 
for a place to live, when before we knew it acow came along and 
swallowed corn, cob, and all, and we with it. After we were in 
her stomach we passed through a doorway into her intestines. 
We heard here that farther up there were beautiful homes in 
waiting for us, but that the route along the lacteals was a peril- 
ous one and that we had better band ourselves together so as 
to protect us from any attacks by the natives. At last, after 
losing a large number of our members, but of course reproduc- 
ing and reinforcing ourselves all the time, we at last reached the 
receptaculum chyle, being carried along with the chyle, which 
flowed from the intestines, where it had been manufactured. 
From here we passed forward through the thoracic duct along 
with the chyle, which really consists of food particles in solution 
that were going to build up all parts of the body and we knew 
we had only to follow them and we would soon reach our new 
homes. The slow white stream of the thoracic duct emptied 
into a larger one, more mirky, and dark red in color, which I 
learned to be the jugular vein; from here to the heart, to the 
lungs (a goodly number staying here however), and back to the 
heart again, and by this time the fluid that was transporting us 
had changed into a beautiful red; arterial blood they called it. 
At this point we all separated, some going in one direction and 
others in another, some to the head or legs, to the body or inter- 
nal organs;and even to the bones.” At this point I interjected, 
‘‘ Who is your greatest enemy?” and he answered very prompt- 
ly and emphatically—"*‘ NATURE!’ Say,do you know if na- 
ture would lay down, fold her arms, and let us alone for just 
twenty-four hours we would get such a start that no possible 
force on earth could stop us and inside of two years we would 
wipe out all the mammalian life in the universe. But I must 
explain some of nature’s methods in thwarting us in fulfilling 
our command—‘Go ye forth and kill mankind.’ The blood 
is made up of three main elements ; first, the liquid, second, in 
it the red blood corpuscles and placques, and last, but not least, 
the wandering cells, white blood corpuscles, leucocytes, or 
phagocytes, as they are sometimes called. These last are na- 
ture’s standing army, and just as soon as any foreign substances 
or germs enter the system, they at once set up a pitched battle 
with the germs and are usually successful if there are not too 
many making the attack or if the germs do not entrench them- 
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selves too soon and get out of the phagocytes’ reach. The germs 
and phagocytes killed in battle are carried away with, or as a 
part of the waste products of metabolism. ‘The miseries of the 
germ are not over, however, even if he has been successful in 
running the gauntlet of the phagocytes, for nature has supplied 
man and animals with a thorough entrenchment or filter system, 
known in physiology as the great lymphatic system. When we 
are in the blood stream it is with difficulty, if at all, that we 
keep from being drawn, no matter how hard we may try to pre- 
vent it, into the powerfnl centrifical stream, and consequently, 
later on, into the meshes of this filter or lymphatic gland. You 
may have experienced little painful knotty swellings in the 
throat, under the ear and jaw, or in the arm-pits, a condition often 
caused by the overdistension of these filters with germs of some 
kind. We are no sooner here than nature gives forth her com- 
mand, and phagocyte after phagocyte stations himself on the 
outskirts and prevents us from escaping. Soon the engineering 
corps, consisting of a force of leucocytes, come with material and 
tools, and immediately throw up a temporary structure, com- 
_ posed chiefly of fibrous matter. Now this fibrous tissue is just 
exactly the same as healed scars in the skin after receiving a 
severe cut. We irritate the part where we lodge and nature 
sends here what are called white giant cells and circular row 
after circular row is made about the germs, followed later by in- 
serting between each of these giant cells a sticky substance 
which later dries. This together with what follows causes the 
formation of the tubercle which the doctors see at death. So 
when ‘ osis’ means ‘a condition of ’—‘ tubercleosis’ contracted 
to ‘tuberculosis’ means a condition of many many tubercles. 
Then come the masons and they build about us a prison of cal- 
careous matter so as to prevent our escape to any other part of 
the body where we might do harm. Cell after cell is built about 
us and the walls are being constantly strengthened and renewed, 
for all of us are trying to escape by breaking down the walls, 
overpowering the guarding phagocytes and sentinels and mak- 
ing a dash for liberty, to then go forth and build up new colo- 
nies in distant portions of the body. I was at this time living 
in the upper portion of the cow’s milk bag, and I saw many and 
many of my companions and their offsprings, as well as my own, 
escaping into the milk substance, and when the milkman came 
along, were transported to the outer world along with the milk. 
Every day I knew this milk was being carried to the hog pens 
and fed to twelve fine pigs. ‘When the pigs had reached a matu- 
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rity and fatness that would bring the top of the market, they 
were shipped away and slaughtered in a large packing house. 
I ran across one of my relatives later on, and he told me these 
hogs were condemned by the United States Government veteri- 
nary meat inspector because he said they were tubercular or 
consumptive; eight of them being simply rotten with the dis- 
ease. The packer is not to blame for the existence of the dis- 
ease in animals and no arguments based on the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth can prove him to be and he should be given 
due credit for the loss which he, and he alone sustains. 

“When they took the pigs away the cow’s milk was now used 
for another purpose, and it was taken up to the house and put 
on the table for the consumption of the family. Some was sent 
to town with the milkman. This was the chance I had long 
hoped for, as I was tired of living in an ordinary animal’s body 
and wanted a change to higher life and different surroundings. 
So I bored myself through my cell and soon I was floating in 
the milk stream. I had overheard the farmhand jokingly re- 
mark that the stork was soon expected up at the house, and 
therefore I was doubly anxious to get into the list of nourishing 
foods for the table, as I felt quite confident it would not be long 
before milk would be one of the only things the expectant 
mother would be able to retain upon herstomach. This is just 
one of the times when there occurs great debility and weakened 
vitality resulting from the extremely laborious and painful act 
of childbirth that we find the least resistance, and are able to 
make our most successful attacks and invasions. For nature 
seems to concentrate her energies to the successful genesis of the 
new life. In afew days she was able to take nourishment, as 
she had rallied from the shock, and I was in the milk which 
she first drank. I entered her stomach and passed at once to the 
intestines, where I met a large number of my friends, who soon 
informed me we had a snap, for somehow or other the phago- 
cytes and the rest of nature’s fortifications were in a weakened 
condition, lethargic so to speak, and crippled, and that they were 
fast losing ground. ‘They said the germs were invading every 
part of her body and would soon be in control. I began to travel 
around and I found this to be true, for the germs were building 
up large families and establishing new colonies (tubercles) every- 
where. I felt sorry forthe poor woman, for she seemed in great 
distress and pain, and was continually coughing and having 
night sweats and frequent sinking spells, but duty was before 
me and I laid sentiment aside and soon entered the contest on 
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the side of my comrades. I saw she could not last long and I 
began to make plans for my ,escape, as I did not really fancy 
spending my eternity in the coffin and grave with her. So, 
along with some companions of mine, we wended our way 
toward her mouth. On this day the poor woman was alone with 
her baby, and she was crying until I thought her heart would 
break, for she was not to be lung on this earth, and as she 
hugged her child to her breast and kissed it passionately, again 
aud again, my companions and I at various times passed from 
the mother’s mouth to that of the child’s. I was not much too 
soon, for in two days the poor woman had died; some of my 
comrades did not escape, however. After I was in the child's 
alimentary tract, I met a large number of my fellow germs, who 
had come the same route as I, and soon a number came along 
who had been left behind in the old cow at the barn. For after 
the death of the mother they were forced to wean the baby and 
feed it cow’s milk. Now the milk by this time was much fuller 
of germs, for they were gaining headway in the cow also. In 
the intestine of the child we again ran against nature in her en- 
deavor to destroy or get rid of us, because there was set up a 
very severe diarrhoea for the purpose of carrying us off bodily 
before we entered the system proper. When I saw the child 
was about to succumb, with my usual forethought, I made my 
escape. I thought I would die laughing though, as I sat on the 
bedpost while the Doctor was conducting the postmortem, and 
heard him diagnose the cause of death as ‘ cholera infantum’! 
for I knew right well my companions and I had caused its death 
and it was only natural for nature to set up the diarrhcea to 
flood us out. Better have given us due credit and said ‘ Intes- 
tinal Tuberculosis.’ 

I became inquisitive here, as I wished to clear up a point I 
had long misunderstood, and I asked Mr. Tubercle Germ, “ Is 
consumption hereditary ?” He replied ‘No sir, I do not think 
but one or two children were ever born with the disease. But 
nevertheless THIS is true: the predisposition and easy suscep- 
tibility to take it is often inherited, such as the debility and 
weak lungs that cannot resist the subsequent invasions of the 
virulent scourge. Then, too, you can see the constant associa- 
tion of a susceptible child with a tuberculous parent favors its 
transmission by various mechanical means that consequently 
give rise to very wrong impressions. 

‘But to go on—I now concluded to go back and help my 
associates or comrades in their battle with the old cow at the 
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barn. For many years she had been the pride of the barnyard, 
but was getting quite thin, sickly and emaciated now, so the 
farmer thought he would sell her, and she soon went to a local 
market, where she was sold and killed as beef. It happened 
that a number of us were congregated together on one of the 
cuts and the portion with which I was sold went to a cheap free 
lunch saloon and boarding house combined. Some days later 
I heard the waiter call to the cook, ‘One thick rare steak, 
please.’ The cook then put this cut on the stove and browned 
the outside surfaces, and although the heat was too severe for a 
number, still a goodly number survived, and we soon found our- 
selves in the customer’s stomach. But here I had the most dif- 
ficult battle of my life, and I came near being annihilated, but 
after a while I entrenched myself, and, like a southern negro, 
rather than be mobbed by the phagocytes preferred to be kept 
in prison. My comrades were confronted with the same difh- 
culties all along. Somehow or other this man’s system and 
health were superb, and he had a pair of bellows on him like an 
airship, and what is more it kept up so, and we could scarcely 
make any headway at all. This state of affairs kept up for more 
than twenty years, when he took a severe cold, followed by La 
Grippe, and his vitality consequently waned so that we felt more 
safe in going forth and building up new colonies. The people 
said he was never very well after that sick spell, and at last did 
what they called ‘turned into consumption.’ He died a slow, 
hard, painful death. Yes, I have been traveling these same 
routes for many years, sometimes remaining throughout the 
natural life of a body, and never being able to overcome it, but 
being repelled again and again in some, while sending many 
others to a premature grave. Constantly back and forth be- 
tween man and cattle, and swine, and poultry. I generally like 
to change my shape when in cattle, making myself broader and 
shorter, and for this reason many people have thought I was an 
altogether different individual when they looked at me under 
their microscopes. But I am the same fellow in cattle or man, 
as Dr. Garnault found when little tubercles began to form sub- 
sequent to his experiments to disprove Prof. Koch’s latest sweep- 
ing statement. A veterinarian in Pennsylvania found out the 
same thing to his sorrow when he accidentally cut his finger in 
performing an autopsy on a consumptive cow. Many others 
have learned the same thing and you can get more information 
on this point by writing to the government at Washington, 'D.C., 
for a free bulletin entitled ‘ The Relation of Bovine Tuberculo- 
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sis to the Public Health’! Remember, only one authenticated 
case is necessary to prove we can be transmitted from animals 
to man, and a thousand negative experiments will not prove it 
cannot be so transmitted. In this bulletin will be found au- 
thentic records of how a number of misses in a boarding school, 
all descending from healthy families, from as many different 
parts of the country, and while at school fed with milk from the 
saine tuberculous cows, took the disease; how in a robust, 
healthy Scotch family, those who were constant users of milk 
from their ‘ Bossy’ took the disease, while the non-using mem- 
bers remained healthy, and so on, and so on, and so on, such 
cases are related, the facts discovered after the reasoning inves- 
tigations from effect to cause. The statistics from these invol- 
untary and accidental and unconscious occurrences can be seen 
to be of very much more vital importance than those experi- 
ments which reason from cause to effect and that are handi- 
capped by many unfavorable environments, especially the con- 
sciousness of the experiment. 

‘‘ Then, too, in traumatisms or injuries of man and cattle that 
involve the peritoneum and expose it to the pathogenic germs 
of the air, and the comparative powers of resistance to them, 
show that cattle withstand and even recover from infections that 
would rapidly prove fatal to man, and it seems this same ratio 
of resistance should exist toward the germs of tuberculosis. 
Positive results from vice-versa experiments will therefore, not 
necessarily prove the converse to be true by mere assumption. 

‘‘ Next to nature one of our greatest enemies is the veterinary 
sanitarian. They are employed by the state and government as 
investigators of animal diseases, and as inspectors of food pro- 
ducing animals and their products. They detect and remove 
all animals affected with nocuous diseases, and put them and we 
germs with them, into great, large iron tanks into which they 
order steam to be turned under high pressure for a number of 
hours so that at the end of this time not a single living thing, 
germs, or the seeds and eggs of germs will have survived. I 
think this very unfair, for one of our commandments reads: 
‘Thou shall’t kill’—and we are only doing our duty.” 

I could hardly agree with Mr. Tubercle Bacillus here, and 
now being thoroughly interested, I asked ‘ How does the in- 
spector see you if you are so small?” ‘Oh, no”! he replied, 
‘‘ he does not, for the inspector is a man who has attended a 
special school a required number of years, and has been gradu- 
ated a veterinarian, and further tested for proficiency by a tech- 
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nical civil service examination. While at college he learns all 
of our habits just as I have been telling them to you here. This 
is the study known as bacteriology, and then following this he 
studies the effect we have on the live body, and this is called 
pathology. He may not be able to see any single one of us, but 
he is able to see millions of us when bunched together, for you 
remember I told you nature had a filter system and there we are 
in concentrated areas. Then he makes a visit to the prisons 
that nature has built. He can see these and he knows the 
prisons are of no use unless we are within, for nature tears them 
down just assoon as no longer needed. When he was a student 
he examined a large number of these prisons under the micro- 
scope and always found the inmates to be the germs of consump- 
tion, and he knows all other men have found the same condi- 
tion, and its infallibility prompts him to decide at once. And 
just as explorers know the germs of civilization have existed in 
any place so does the inspector know the germs of disease have 
existed, because of the specific changes wrought in nature. And 
just as men visit battlefields, for it is not to be presumed the 
veterinary inspector has acquired such a degree of ocular perfec- 
tion as to be able to distinguish these germs individually with 
the naked eye, he depends upon the debris left on the battle- 
ground where nature’s sentinels, the phagocytes and the offend- 
ing germs have fought for supremacy, and where embankment 
after embankment has been thrown up. And just as you might 
stand and look over the fence into a field where you see mound 
after mound rising from the ground ; although you cannot see 
a single sign of life, you know those little hills (tubercles of or 
tuberculosis of the earth) were built by countless millions of 
small ants, and which, if you should get a closer view (a micro- 
scopic view, so to speak) you would be able to see them distinct- 
ly and separately. In case of doubt he reverts to his micro- 
scope.” 

As I had often heard men discuss various ways and means of 
eradicating this fatal disease, I wondered if my friend would 
volunteer any information as to whether and how the germ 
could be exterminated and made an extinct race. ‘Just once,” 
I said “ be sacrificing and I swear my word of honor to not be- 
tray you.” After much hesitation, but which I overcame with 
persistent urging, he proceeded. 

“You remember I spoke of Koch having discovered us. 
Well, a few years afterwards he began to further aid his fellow 
man by trying to discover a cure for the disease and worked 
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along the same lines men had in causing immunity to other 
contagious diseases and the theories of which I will explain 
later. He was not successful in his experiments, however, and 
no other man has been for that matter, but he found this to be 
true: that when he injected this supposed cure into persons or 
animals affected with this disease, it always caused a typical, 
peculiar, rise and fall in the person’s temperature, but when in- 
jected into a person or animal free from the disease there was 
no such febrile reaction. He found this condition to be almost 
infallibly constant, and so you see when and where there was 
any doubt as to the existence of the disease a valuable and ac- 
curate test was at hand. So in large commercial and govern- 
ment laboratories large quantities of the product of the growth 
of the germ of tuberculosis (or tuberculin) are manufactured by 
planting us in nutritive soil, and when we have fully matured, 
filtering soil, germs, and tuberculin, the tuberculin alone pass- 
ing through the unglazed porcelein filter. This filtrate is then 
diluted with glycerin and a 5% solution of carbolic acid, and 
standardized by testing its strength on experimental guineapigs, 
and then made such a strength that two cubic-centimeters is the 
diagnostic dose to inject for every 1,000 pounds live weight of 
the animal the veterinarian wishes to test. So you see the dts- 
ease does not always have to be discovered after the animal has 
been slaughtered, but can be detected while alive even tf ut has 
not gone so far as to show external symptoms of coughing, ema- 
citation and thinness. 

‘‘ Do you know, if they only knew it, there would be a fortune 
in it for some dairyman, if he would have all of his cows sup- 
plying milk to the consumer so tested for this disease under 
competent, reliable, municipal, state or federal supervision, and 
advertised as such. He could command almost any price for it 
from the intelligent populace. But here comes another point ; 
it must be under honest governmental jurisdiction and without 
political grafting and corruption, with a possibility of obtaining 
false certification of absolute health. Then, too, after a while, 
perhaps, subsequent to oft-repeated anti tubercular conventions 
which brainy delegates from all parts of the scientific world at- 
tend, we will be confronted with our worst enemy next to nature, 
the veterinarians and other sanitarians (and they really embody 
this one)—educatzon. If the scientists, bacteriologists, eminent 
doctors and other such men find out as many more facts in the 
future as they have in the past decade, it will become mighty 
unhealthful and unpleasant for all pathogenic germ life, and 
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especially my race, for they seem to have a concentrated antip- 
athy towards us. Then after they have learned all this and im- 
part it, together with the knowledge they already have, to the 
public at large, the people will begin to realize what a mighty 
though small enemy we are, and as this education becomes gen- 
eral they will take up arms and it will reach their representa- 
tives in the law chambers, and furthermore the people will de- 
mand that they have this knowledge. Before long some Con- 
gressman will introduce a bill requiring every food animal which 
is born to have a metal*ttag placed in its ear, every state having 
an indicative serial number or letter, and every county in each 
state a sub-serial number, and this recorded either by the county 
or a sub-department created in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. A certificate shall be given with each animal and 
on the back of it a prescribed form to record all sales and trans- 
fers, and it shall follow the animal to its death or slaughter. 
(This system would have the added advantage, if I may depart, 
in producing accurate data as to the number and ages and there- 
fore the value of the unmarketed live stock in the country, 
create steady prices and obviate the losses of wild speculating.) 

‘* And whenever an animal is discovered by an inspector to 
have tuberculosis, he will at once go to the ear, get the tag 
number, and forward this information to the sub-department, 
which will in turn look up its nativity and history, ascertain 
its ancestors and descendants, and put under control for a time 
all of its associates. While thus under control they will be 
tested, the suspicious ones isolated, the worst of these disposed 
of in the most economical and innocuous manner, while the re- 
mainder will be put under environments unfavorable to our 
living, and giving the animal fresh air and any other therapeu- 
tic or curative treatment known. A thorough investigation of 
the food sources and of the healthfulness of the farm hands and 
attendants will be carried out. And, then, My Dear Sir, we will 
begin to hunt our hole and I begin to see our finish. For such 
a procedure carried on for a number of years, each year requir- 
ing less destruction, expense and vigilance, you can readily see 
tuberculosis will soon have been wiped out of the lower animal 
and there will be destroyed myriads of the beginnings and 
sources of the endless chains of consumption transmission. That 
means less in the human species and consequently less difficulty 
in legislating against personal liberty. Isolation laws which 
are coming will affect fewer people, and fewer isolation hospi- 
tals with their expenses will be required. The benefit to the 
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farmer can be paralleled to insurance and the introduction of 
well-bred stock. It will enhance his animals, and although‘he 
may not be able to realize its full benefits, those he leaves be- 
hind will. If young, he himself, may even realize it fully. 
Yes, I am sorry to say itcan be done. As to apportioning the 
losses resulting from such a system, the animal should, perhaps, 
be appraised at a definite discount on its value as a normal ani- 
mal on the date of saie, and then this discounted value, less the 
amount it is worth as offal, be shared by the federal, state and 
county governments, the packer and the farmer or the feeder in 
such various percents that shall most efficiently, without undue 
hardships, stimulate the greatest efforts toward the eradication 
of the disease, or the government might, with state co-operation, 
test every beef animal in the country with tuberculin and the 
state and federal governments together buy up all the reacting 
animals at just a little discount from their normal market value, 
and ship them to one of the large unclaimed or unopened gov- 
ernment lands and ranges in the southwest, which would be 
divided into as many different sections as there are states in the 
Union, and here putting the cattle under conditions favorable 
to decreasing the amount of the disease in each animal and thus 
curing some. Then after a sufficient length of time slaughter 
them as property of the government. The government ought 
to break nearly even for tuberculin is such an accurate diagnos- 
tic agent that it will detect animals so slightly affected (yet 
which is the beginning of all the bad cases) that their meat 
would be perfectly safe to eat. America’s meats and animals 
would then have a reputation unequaled in the world. Well, I 
must go.” 

“No! No! Isaid, ‘‘ You remember you said you would 
explain immunity.” 

“Oh yes, I almost forgot, so I did, but I am beginning to 
realize that every thought I impart to you is my voluntary sui- 
cide, and each, a nail in my coffin. In brief, there are four the- 
ories : Pasteur’s exhaustion theory ; Chauveau’s retention theory; 
Metchnikoff’s phagocytotic theory ; and Buchner’s alexine the- 
ory. In substance they are: those who agree with Pasteur be- 
lieve that when a germ enters the system, it takes from it and 
uses up or exhausts all nutritive or other substances necessary 
to its growth, and when there is a later exposure to the same 
disease, the germs are unable to thrive and multiply because 
there is nothing left for it to live upon. Chauveau believes 
that when a germ has existed in the system it has produced and 
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left behind excrements, sputum or other substanccs that are a 
detriment to the growth of the same class of germs that may 
afterwards enter the system. ‘That is: the system retains sub- 
stances antagonistic to the germ. I partially explained Metch- 
nikoff’s theory when I spoke of the phagocytes contending in 
battle with the attacking germs and he believes it depends upon 
who is victor. He believes, also, that the leucocytes produce 
substances poisonous to the germs. Buchner believes the tis- 
sues of the body are stimulated to produce substances, alexines, 
he calls them, that hinder the germs’ development, and neu- 
tralize any of its poisonous products. Some believe the oxygen 
in the red blood corpuscles is liberated and the germs are de- 
stroyed by oxidation just as coal and wood are consumed. And 
then there can be another that may be called the drill, experi- 
ence skill, or training theory. That is to say, when the tissues 
are affected the first time, it is a novel occurrence and they are 
at a loss to know exactly what to do, but by necessitated expe- 
rience, they soon find a means of thwarting the invasions of the 
offending germs, and know what to do in any subsequent in- 
vasion. This knowledge, ability, adaptability, and instinct is 
inherited by all the tissues that replace the old. Many of the 
old fortifications may remain forever. Artificial immunity pro- 
duced by vaccination may be explained by the same theory. 
Germs are grown in the laboratory and they are crippled and 
maimed by being heated but not sufficiently to kill the germ ; 
then these are intentionally injected into the system of the ani- 
mal which is desired to be made insusceptible to the disease. 

The germs in this weakened condition put up a battle as best 
as they can, however, along the same lines but not so forcibly 
as the fully ‘virulent germ, and he is soon overpowered by the 
tissues. But in this battle he has disclosed his tactics, shown 
his weak points and strategies, and the tissues have profited by 
the experience, drill, and training, as directed by nature, and 
ammunition is now kept in readiness. Then the laboratory 
men produce another army of germs but which they do not so 
badly disable, and inject these into the system. Nature’s tissues 
now put up a battle they could not possibly have done at the 
first attack, because of the acquired training. The strength of 
the injected germs is being constantly increased until they are 
full strength and wholly virulent. By this time nature’s senti- 
nels can repel them successfully, and the animal is immune. 

Just as a man takes tobacco, whiskey and other narcotics; he 
can take little by little, and by constantly increasing that little, 
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can take an amount that would have killed him the first time. 
So a man can become used to some germs and their poisonous 
products. The channels for their elimination and disposition 
are stimulated and made to act more readily. And just as men 
become champion prize fighters ; they do not challenge the ex- 
isting champion at once, but by contesting with those possessed 
of ordinary skill, and each successive time combatting with one 
of greater proficiency, the experience and gradual training fits 
them with the final ability to vanquish the champion. 

“* Well, Mr., I must go. 

“Do you see that stooped-over, pale, sickly looking fellow 
just going into that stuffy, sunless, ill-ventilated room? I am 
sure I will find some of my companions have taken up their 
abode therein, and I, too, will therefore try to make that my 
happy home fora while. We will make short order of him, 
you can certainly wager, so Good-by.”’ 

And Mr. Tubercle Germ was gone. 


NOTE.—Scientists and others will pardon the portions wherein the metaphors of the 
fable may have been carried too far and kindly not interpret them in any way as convey- 
ing, even remotely, any official views. If as a partial result of this effort it can be in the 
near future proudly stated that tuberculosis does not exist in lowa and the nation the ob- 
ject of this will have been consummated, 


RECOVERIES FROM HyDROTHORAX.—Dr. W. E. A. Wyman, 
Prospect, Ohio, writes: “In regard to the interesting case of 
hydrothorax reported in the October REVIEW, I wish to say that 
all those cases which are punctured, even daily, in which the 
exudate does zo¢ contain streptococci, will make a recovery. 
The presence of streptococci represents a death verdict, and is 
of prognostic importance.” 

Dr. ADOLPH EICHHORN, who was in attendance upon the 
VIIIth International Veterinary Congress at Budapest, has re- 
turned to his post at Great Bend, Kansas, and has resumed his 
duties with the Bureau of Animal Industry in field inspection. 
His sojourn in Europe was not only very enjoyable from an ed- 
ucational point of view, but it was profitable in a social sense, 
for he captured a fair daughter of Hungary for his bride, and 
was recently showing her the sights of Gotham before taking 
her to the land of the hurricane. We wish the Editor of ‘ Ger- 
man Review” much happiness in his new estate, and feel that 
with such pleasant companionship at home he willl roll off many 
pages from the Teutonic tongue for the benefit of REVIEW 
readers during the coming winter. 
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EXTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


FRENCH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. LiauTarD, M, D., V. M. 


SURGICAL TREATMENT OF HYGROMA OF THE FETLOCK [JZ 
Bergeon|.—Although somewhatsimilar cases have been record- 
ed, this is very interesting by the enormous size of the tumor and 
the result obtained. The animal was a valuable oue which 
carried the hygroma forsome time. This had resisted all forms 
of treatment and had reached the size of a man’s head. Its large 
dimension interfered with the action of the joint and prevented 
the horse from working. The operation for radical cure was 
performed Nov. 10, as antiseptically as possible and consisted in 
four steps. In the first step a large cutaneous melon-shaped in- 
cision with removal of the slip of skin exposed the pouch of 
the hygroma, which in the second step was freely opened, when 
the skin was taken off. The contents were a serous fluid with 
several clots in suspension. Inthe third step the internal mem: 
brane of the sac was carefully curetted and then coated over 
with fresh tincture of iodine. In the'fourth step a drain was 
put in place, the wound closed with sutures and a free washing 
of the parts with lysol at 5 per cent., followed by an injection 
of van Sweitin’s solution; antiseptic dressings over it, daily in- 
jections of weak solution of tincture of iodine. Removal of the 
drain on Dec. 2d; dressing taken off on the 20th. Results, 
radical cure, with only induration of the skin at the point of 
cicatrization.—(/Journ. de Zodtechnie, May, 1905.) 

THIRTY-FOUR LITRES OF URINE IN THE BLADDER OF 
A STEER [1Z. Moulin].—A steer of five years having vio- 
lent colics, the author made a diagnosis of gravel. Indeed, 
the animal has not passed water since the day before at 
least. At rectal examination the bladder is found enor- 
mously distended. There is great soreness on the penis, 
at the S curvature. The animal ought to be killed by 
the butcher, as there is danger of early bursting of the bladder. 
The owner objects and the author performs the classical opera- 
tion of urethrotomy; 34 litres of urine were collected in two 
pails. The animal, relieved for the time, kept urinating by the 
urethral wound, could be fattened and was-ultimately killed. 
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The calculi found in its urethra, cause of the trouble, were 
principally made of carbonate of lime.—(/ourn. de Zodtechunie, 
May, 1905.) 

TETANUS TREATED BY INTRA-CEREBRAL AND INTRA-RACH- 
IDIAN INJECTIONS OF ANTITETANIC SERUM [Prof Sendrail and 
Adjunct Curtlé|.—The two observations first recorded by the 
authors proved fatal. In one death occurred three days after 
the intra-cerebral injection of 5 c.c. of serum. In the other in 
twelve hours after the injection of 10 c.c. In the two subjects 
the disease was undoubtedly made worse by the treatment. This 
contradictory result, different from that obtained with laboratory 
animals (rabbits and guinea-pigs) is probably due to the general 
excitement caused by the operation itself, the means of conten- 
tion used or the anesthesia. With the intra-rachidian injec- 
tions, three attempts, three failures. One, tetanus of twelve 
hours’ standing, receives in the lumbo-sacral joint 40 ‘c.c. 
of serum; he dies in four days; a second, at the first ap- 
pearance of the tetanic symptoms, receives 30 c.c. of serum, 
which are repeated the next, and on the second day after ; 
death on the sixth day ; in the third case, the symptoms have 
been present for three days; 40 c.c. of serum are injected ; death 
in five days. It must be said, however, that in those three ani- 
mals, there has been during the treatment some satisfactory ef- 
fects, an evident arrest in the progressive and rapid aggravation 
of the disease. The authors believe that, performed at the 
very first manifestations, in less severe cases, and especially 
when the wound of inoculation is on the hind quarters, better 
results might be obtained.—(Revue Vet., June, 1905.) 

PROPHYLAXY OF EPIZOOTIC ABORTION IN Cows [ Prof. Ma- 
thts|.—For the author, all abortion that is not due to trauma- 
tism (falls, blows, frights, etc.), or to a preéxisting disease (indi- 
gestion, bronchitis, pneumonia, etc.), ought to be considered to 
the prophylactic point of view as being of infectious nature, 
and as epizootic abortion is a contagious and infectious disease, 
all necessary prophylactic cares impose themselves. ‘These are 
of various orders and have for subjects the cows that have 
aborted, those that are in calf, bulls and the barns or locals where 
they are kept. Adorted Cows.—As soon as the symptoms of 
abortion manifest themselves or immediately after the accident, 
the cow must be removed and isolated. The stall and the whole 
place where she was kept shall be disinfected. The aborted 
foetus and the envelope shall be buried deep. The aborted cow 
shall have the genital organs and the hind quarters disinfected 
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by daily washings, which will be kept up until all discharge 
from the vulva has subsided or even for a week after. The cow 
shall not be sent tothe bull for a month later and three months 
from the date she ought to have calved normally. Pregnant 
Cows.—Wash twice a week the external genital and tail with 
soap and antiseptic fluid, carefully opening the entrance of the 
vulva. Never inject the vagina, as it may promote accidental 
abortion. Do not use sponges for this disinfection, but clean 
cloth. From the fourth month and until parturition make 
every fifteen days a subcutaneous injection of 20 c.c. of aqueous 
solution of phenic acid at 2 per cent. freshly prepared. Keep 
the abdomen of these cows free. Feed well up to the eighth 
month, reduce it some towards the end. #xl/s.—These shall 
be kept very clean and disinfected. The hairs of the entrance 
of the penis shall be cut short and the parts washed with soap 
and an antiseptic solution. The inside of the sheath shall be 
washed with the same twice a week and also before and after 
service with a cow. Barns.—Thorough washing and disinfect- 
ing.—(Journ. de Zobtechnie, June, 1905.) 

PULMONARY AND CarDIAC ECHINOCCOSIS IN A Cow [JZ P. 
Bergeon|.—Suspected of tuberculosis by her owner, this animal 
presented such symptoms that at first traumatic pericarditis was 
considered as the cause of herailment. But acloser observation 
made the owner discard this diagnosis, and decided to resort to 
tuberculin as the cow showed some manifestations at percussion 
and auscultation of the chest which justified the idea of tuber- 
culosis. ‘Tested the next day, the reaction was negative. How- 
ever, as the condition of the animal was very critical, she was 
sold to the butcher. Post-mortem: a certain amount of liquid 
in the abdomen. Liver about three times its normal size and 
forming an enormous mass, bosselated with numerous grayish 
vesicles. Visceral peritoneum and Glisson’s capsule very thick. 
In cutting through the liver, the vesicles are opened and found 
lined with a cystic membrane containing hydatic vesicles. The 
whole organ weighed 18 kilogs. The kidneys were soft and dis- 
colored. The lungs were filled with hydatic cysts. The peri- 
cardium contains a certain quantity of fluid. Upon the heart, 
on the right auricle, there is a large cystic tumor which presses 
upon the anterior vena cava and gives rise to the venous pulse 
of the jugulars obtained during life and gave rise to the suspi- 
cion of traumatic pericarditis.—( Revue Veterin. July, 1905.) 

LIGATURE OF THE DIGITAL ARTERY IN DISEASES OF THE 
Foot OF THE HorskE [J G. /oly|.—The author has already 
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called attention to this mode of treatment in cases of lami- 
nitis, and since has performed the same operation on some 27 
cases of various nature, with modifications which he has brought 
to the original modus operandi. Now this consists in applying 
only a ligature on the artery instead of cutting it. The exter- 
nal artery is ligated in preference to the internal. Silk is used 
instead of catgut and the ligature is applied lower than for 
high neurotomy, viz., on a level with the fetlock joint, where 
the artery is less covered by the nerve. Antiseptic dressing fol- 
lows. This treatment has been used in all cases of phalangeal 
osteitis accompanied with the various secondary phenomena 
known in clinical language as congestion of the foot, laminitis, 
essential contraction of the foot, navicular disease, etc., etc. Out 
of the twenty-seven cases where operation has been performed 
four only remained as lame after as before. ‘The conclusions of 
M. Joly are that the operation has for effect to reduce the in- 
flammatory process. Its effects are not as quick as neurotomy 
and possibly not as certain, but its action is absolutely harmless, 
free from complications and having always a tendency to reduce 
instead of increasing the existing lesion.—(Revue Generale de 
Med. Vet., July, 1905.) 

EXTRA-UTERINE GESTATION IN A COW—EXPULSION OF 
THE Fa:taL REMAINS BY THE INTESTINE [17MZ. Vignier 
and Suberviolle|.—Cows being at liberty fight and one of them 
is thrown down. She falls on the left side and is immediately 
taken with violent colics. Turning the head towards the flank, 
she is in great pain and moans loudly. The next day the colics, 
though still present, are less severe. The animal refuses her 
food, does not ruminate, has no elevation of temperature. Mild 
treatment is prescribed. Eight or ten days later, no change 
having been noticed, she passes in her faeces several little bones, 
necrosed. Rectal examination reveals nothing, but in with- 
drawing the hand, this is impregnated with a characteristic odor 
of necrosis. Nothing abnormal found by vaginal exploration. 
Extra-uterine gestation with expulsion by the intestine of the 
foetal remains are suspected and the cowsent to the butcher. 
At the post-mortem it was found that towards the lower third 
of the posterior part of the left hypochondriac region there was 
a large ovoid pouch, adherent to the peritoneum and to the small 
intestine and which contained pus and fcetal bones. This pouch 
communicated by an opening with the cavity of the intestinal 
canal. The uterus was normal and presented the condition of 
previous gestations. From inquiries into the history of the cow 
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it seems that she had been pregnant for about 12 months.— 
(Rev. Gen. de Med. Vet., July 1, 1905.) 


ITALIAN REVIEW. 


By Prof, A. LIAuTARD, M. D., V. M. 


PROLAPSUS UTERI IN A COW—IT IS FIXED IN THE VAGINA 
[M. £. Renzz|.—Called to attend to a cow that calved the day 
before, he finds the animal with a prolapsus of the uterus and 
with a bandage holding it back. Prevented from removing it 
by the owner, he went home. The following day the animal is 
better, the prolapsus has diminished, and believing the cow cured, 
the bandage is taken off. Seven days after, all the symptoms 
have returned, the cow strains violently and the whole uterus is 
thrown out through the vulva. Renzi is called again. He re- 
duces the prolapsus as far as the vagina, but cannot go any 
further. Why? Because the uterine neck is completely closed 
over the displaced organ. What is to be done? The owner 
will not consent to an amputation of the uterus. The butcher 
offers too low a price for the beast. Would the cow, bandaged 
as before, support the uterusin her vagina? Itis worth trying. 
Antiseptic and astringent irrigations are made in the vagina ; 
during several days there is the mucous discharge, yellow- white 
in aspect and of unpleasant odor, characteristic of vagino-uterine 
catarrh ; the animal eats little, ruminates some, has a tempera- 
ture of 40-41° C., and notwithstanding repeated doses of chloral, 
continues in makiug violent efforts. After a few days longer, 
however, improvement begins to take place, gradually the cow 
seems better, health returns, and after six weeks appears per- 
fectly well and not disturbed by this new condition of the anat- 
omy of her sexual organs. She was fattened and didsome light 
work.—(// Vetertnario dt Campagna.) 

THE BONE OF THE NOSE OF CATTLE [Dr. Carlo Meoin|.— 
The first time the author had opportunity to observe a bone in 
the structure of the muzzle of cattle was when he filled the posi- 
tion of assistant to a laboratory ‘of normal veterinary anatomy, 
when he found in the macerated skeleton of a few animals a bone 
of prismatic form, triangular in shape, situated a little above the 
incisive or small maxillary bone and continuous with the septum 
nasi. He then decided to make researches as to the frequency 
and the regularity of the presence of the little bony structure, 
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and has found that its presence is not constant. While almost 
always present in young calves and in very young animals, there 
have been many cases where, on the contrary, he has failed to 
find it. In animals advanced in years there are also many cases 
when it is absent. The breed of the animals does not seem to 
modify this general condition. As to the cause of this bony 
deposit, the question is not decisive, if perhaps the use as a 
means of restraint of the nose pinchers, is not the principal one, 
and if the local action of the jaws of the pinchers on the septum 
nasi with the continued irritation that may result on the car- 
tilaginous tissue is not sufficient to give rise to a bony ossifica- 
tion.—(// Nuovo Ercolani, April 15, 1905.) 

RACHIDIAN ANALGESIA WITH TROPOCOCAINE [Dr. Tito 
Torrz|.—Tropococaine is an alkaloid which has been used more 
or less in human surgery in the shape of chlorydrate to obtain 
local anzesthesia, and the author has experimented with it. The 
mode of injection is simple. On theselected point make the in- 
jection. The selected point is the centre of a triangle bound 
by the external angle of the two ilia as base and having for side 
the lines which would unite the same external angles of the ilia 
to the apex of the spinous process of the first sacral vertebra. 
In the centre the needle of the syringe can be introduced and 
reach the vertebral canal. Made on this spot, half of the whole 
animal is brought under the influence of the drug and all oper- 
ations can be performed without any manifestation of ‘pain. 
The effects last from one hour and a half to one hour and a 
quarter. The doses experimented with of a ro per cent. solution 
were 20 centig. for large animals, 10 for dogs, 5 for smaller in- 
dividuals. For the author tropococaine ought to enter into 
general practice because the analgesia is very simple, and its 
use is not expensive ; the subarachnoid injection in proper dose 
is not dangerous or toxic; all the various species of domestic 
animals are constantly liable to its action; the anesthesia oc- 
curs from 3 to 10 minutes after the injection and covers the en- 
tire half of the body of the individual back of the diaphragm ; 
lasting from one hour and a half to two; it never leaves any 
bad effect afterwards—(// Nuovo Ercolani, May, 1905.) 

HYSTEROCELE AND INDURATION OF THE NECK OF THE 
UTERUS IN A Cow [Dr. Pietro de Paoli|.—An eight-year-old 
cow was due to calve and soon presented the first symptoms of 
delivery, but after ashort time, and notwithstanding the severity 
of the pains, she soon appeared again ina normal state. She did 
not calve. Two days later, the owner noticed on the left side of the 
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abdomen a large hemispheric swelling, and on the right another 
less marked. These were changing forms on account of the 
constant motions of the organs they contained. The author is 
called and with the general symptoms exhibited by the suffer- 
ing animal has no trouble to detect that the contents of the two 
tumors were of foetal nature. The examination per vagina re- 
vealed the neck of the uterus hard and fibrous, and the hand 
introduced in the rectum felt a displacement of the uterus, which 
had an almost vertical direction, a kind of ante-flexion. The 
mother had to be sacrificed. She was slaughtered on the spot ; 
the abdominal walls were then freely opened, the uterus slit, the 
foetal envelops taken out and from them a live well-developed 
calf was extracted. The examination of the carcass of the 
mother revealed a large laceration of the left side of the abdomi- 
nal muscles, round in shape, with irregular borders and infiltrated 
with blood and serosity. The peritoneal cover of the uterus 
was congested, principally on the left side; the neck had the 
aspect of a cylinder with thick walls, very hard, specially towards 
the os, which was indurated and irregularly swollen. The 
foetus was in the left horn, and it was found that the serous 
membrane of the lateral face of that horn had a certain number 
of connecting bands which were adherent to the inside of the 
sac formed through the rupture of the abdominal walls.— 
(Clinica Veterinaria, June 10, 1905.) 

MULTIPLE CARCINOMA IN A SLuT [Dr. P. A. Pesce).— 
This case was observed in a setter. Some three years previous 
she was operated upon for a cancer of the mamme.. She made 
a good recovery—cicatrization by first intention, leaving only 
two very little nodules in the thickness of the skin. A year 
after the animal was brought to the author. She had on the left 
side an enormous tumor as big as a boy’s head, well developed, 
but at the same time, although forming one mass, the two nodules, 
remains of the first operation, could be defined. Besides this, 
two small growths could be detected in the mammary tissue. 
An operation imposed itself to relieve the animal from her con- 
dition, so much more that her general constitution seemed to 
suffer from the presence and weight of the tumor. The removal 
of the growth was performed with most careful antisepsy and 
again recovery by first intention took place. But, notwithstand- 
ing it, the animal never recuperated her former condition. She 
gradually sunk to such a state that the owner ordered her 
to be killed. At the post-mortem it was found that the lung and 
the left ovary were also the seat of lesions of similar nature. In 
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the lung there were two nodules, of different sizes and imbedded 
in the superficial parenchyma of the organ. In the ovary there 
was a tumor which had taken the place of the organ. All of 
which were of similar nature to the cutaneous lesion.—(C/znzca 
Veterin., June 24, 1905.) 

PROLAPSUS OF THE RUMEN THROUGH THE GENITAL PAs- 
SAGES IN A SHE Goat [ Chesz Stefano|.—The author says that 
having never heard of a similar accident, this briefly told may 
prove interesting. He was called one morning to see a goat which 
the day before had had a difficult labor and afterwards had made 
violent expulsive efforts, which made her owner believe she 
might have a second little one. The next day she was found 
with a large mass protruding behind her. It was the rumen 
prolapsed through the vulva, still covered by the omentum. 
The uterus and other organs were normal in their position. The 
animal was killed, and it was found that there was a longitud- 
inal laceration on the superior wall of the left uterine horn, 
measuring 10 centim. in length and extending to the neck of 
the uterus. It was through this laceration that the rumen had 
made its way. The right horn contained a foetus in a normal 
position.—(C/nzca Vet., June 24, 1905.) 


Miss STELLA DE LIONCGiURT BERTHIER has entered the 
New York State Veterinary College with a view of specializing 
in ladies’ pet animals. 

ALL previous ring records at the Chicago yards were broken 
last week when the Pabst Brewing Co. paid $1,300 for a pair of 
Percheron geldings. This elegant team weighed 3,800 pounds 
and was actively competed for by a firm of New York dealers. 
The Blue Ribbon stables followed them up, however, to the 
figure mentioned—a price reported as $100 higher than the best 
previous record.—(Breeder’s Gazette.) 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN THE RAREFIED AIR OF COLOR- 
ADO.—Mark White, Jr.. V. M. D., Denver, Col., writes under 
date of Oct. 18: “I find infectious diseases more virulent here 
than in any section I have ever been in. Tetanus is very fatal. 
Surgical wounds readily become infected. A surgeon has a 
harder fight against germs here than anywhere in the United 
States. Germs grow under good conditions. I feel confident a 
large percentage of our dairy herds are tubercular; however, 
there have been no tests mate by the State officials or individ- 
uals.” 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Dr. L. E. WILLYouNG, Vet. Art. Corps, Fort Sill, Okla., 
writes under date of Oct. 21: ‘It may be a pleasure to some of 
our army colleagues to learn that some members of the General 
Staff from Washington were here during the past week, and 
personally assured us that thev favored our proposed bill ; also 
believed that the next session of Congress would provide for our 
wants.” 

Drs. GERALD E. GRIFFIN, W. A. Sproule, and L. E. Will- 
voung, who are at Fort Sill, Okla., with the 2d Provisional 
Regiment, will return to their proper stations Nov. 1. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


DISEASES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, AND SWINE, By G. Moussu, Professor at the 

Veterinary College of Alfort, France, and John A, W. Dollar, M. R. C. V.S., F. 

R. S. E., M. R. L., President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, etc. 

New York: Wm. R. Jenkins, 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 1905. 

The English-reading veterinarian has every reason to wel- 
come this composite production of the prolific pen of Dr. Dollar, 
for there has been a paucity of good treatises on the diseases of 
these domestic animals amounting to embarrassment. Truly 
Prof. Law’s “ Veterinary Medicine” treats in a very thorough 
manner the general, the contagious and the infective diseases of 
all animals, but their consideration runs through the various 
volumes, and is not specialized to the ruminants and swine. 
The voluine under review goes into the details of their acci- 
dents, diseases, surgical operations, means of restraint, etc., in a 
minute and systematic manner, and the possessor of it can rely 
upon it as athorough and complete text-book upon the subject. 
It is not merely a translation of Moussu, for Dr. Dollar has co- 
piously extracted from the reports of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Dr. Law’s work, and many other sources, some of his 
credits dating as recent as June of this year, showing how en- 
ergetically he has collected data. He has divided his subject 
into eleven sections, and each section is subdivided into numer- 
ous chapters. Section I treats of diseases of the organs of loco- 
motion, including diseases of the bones, foot, synovial membranes 
and articulations, muscles and tendons, rheumatism. Section 
II, diseases of the digestive apparatus, including diseases of the 
mouth, salivary glands, tonsils and pharynx ; cesophagus ; de. 
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praved appetite, indigestion ; inflammation of the gastric com- 
partments ; enteritis; poisoning ; parasites of the digestive ap- 
paratus; diseases of the liver. Section III, respiratory appa- 
ratus ; rulesfor examination ; nasal cavity ; larynx, trachea and 
bronchi: lungsand pleure ; strictures within the mediastinum. 
Section IV, organs of circulation : cardiac anomalies ; pericar- 
ditis; endocarditis; bloodvessels; blood; lymphatic system. 
Section V, nervous system. Section VI, diseases of the peri- 
toneum and abdominal cavity: peritonitis; herniz. Section 
VII, genito-urinary regions: polypi of the glans penis and 
sheath ; diseases of the bladder; kidneys; genital apparatus ; 
mammary glands; milk secretion; male genital organs. Sec- 
tion VIII, diseases of the skin and subcutaneous connective tis- 
sue: eczema, phthiriasis; ringworm; warts in oxen; subcu- 
taneous emphysema. Section IX, diseases of the eyes. Sec- 
tion X, infectious diseases. Section XI, operations: control of 
animals; circulatory apparatus; locomotion; digestive appa- 
ratus ; respiratory ; genito-urinary. 

Under these various headings Dr. Dollar has commanded the 
best authorities of the world, coupled with his own large expe- 
rience, and his labors have resulted in the production of a con- 
cise though complete treatise of nearly 800 pages, with illustra- 
tions numerous and pertinent enough to render the descriptions 
more clearly understood. A point of excellency is a table of 
contents well arranged to lead to comprehensive division of the 
material and an index which enables one to find any subject in 
the volume. 

The book is printed in Jenkins’ best style, bound in cloth, 
and sells for $8.75. 


KENNETH LEIGHTON, ten-year-old son of Dr. John A. Leigh- 
ton, a well-known New York veterinarian and for many years 
professor of horse-shoeing and diseases of the feet in the New 
York-American Veterinary College, accidentally shot himself in 
the face at his home at 203 West 78th St., Oct. 19, the ball 
entering and passing through the cheek and lodging in the jaw 
bone. His father was absent on business, and, feeling his re- 
sponsible position as head of the house, the child went toa 
drawer and, securing his father’s revolver, undertook to place it 
under his pillow for emergency use in case the premises were vis- 
ited by burglars during the night, when it accidentally exploded, 
with the result indicated. He was taken to the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, and at last account was doing well. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


MINNESOTA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The meeting was called to order July 13, 1905, at 2.30 P. M., 
by President Lees. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. The Treasurer’s report was given and re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Colleges was not pres- 
ent at this time, but gave his report later. 

The following report on infectious diseases was given by 
Dr. Whitcomb: Since January 1, 1905, to July 1, 1905, there 
have been 5,942 cattle tested, of which 390 reacted. The follow- 
ing shows the work with glanders during this same period : Num- 
ber of horses inspected, 809; killed on inspection, 152; tested 
on inspection, 452; reacted when tested, 164; killed after test- 
ing, 102; quarantined for retest, 79; reinspected, 151; killed 
on reinspection, 9; total killed, 263. 

There was considerable discussion on the subject of glanders 
and the circular issued by the Pasteur Vaccine Co., and the 
point was brought out that if a positive reaction was given on 
first test that the animal would continue to react indefi- 
nitely. Dr. Ward stated that his experience was that mallein 
has no curative value. 

It was moved by Dr. Gould, seconded by Dr. Mack, that the 
Committee on Resolutions should formulate a resolution show: 
ing the disapproval of the literature advertising mallein as a 
curative agent for glanders. On referring this to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions it was found that there was only one member 
of the Committee present. It was moved by Dr. Leech, and 
seconded, that the President appoint two members of the Asso- 
ciation to fill the vacancies on the Resolutions Committee. 
Carried. Drs. Whitcomb and Ward were appointed by the Chair. 

At this point the question was brought up, whether this 
Association approved of the tuberculin test and a vote taken upon 
same, every member voting in the affirmative. 

It was then moved by Dr. Ward, seconded by Dr. Lyford, 
that the Resolutions Committee submit a resolution as to the 
reliability of the tuberculin test. Carried. 

The report of the Committee on Legislation and Empirics 
was given by Dr. Lyford, as follows : 
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‘‘ Shortly after our last winter’s meeting, I received a notice 
from our worthy President, stating that I had been appointed 
chairman of this committee, and, as I had so often served on 
similar committees, during the past twenty-five years, and, feel- 
ing that the results were neither beneficial to the profession nor 
myself, I forthwith addressed a letter to Dr. Lees to appoint in 
my stead a better man, so had considered myself free from this 
duty until our present programme reached me. As a conse- 
quence, I have not the honor of any share in what was done at 
the Legislature during the past season and am indebted to our 
Secretary, Dr. Annand, for the following report: 

‘‘Our President and Secretary and a couple of other mem- 
bers appeared before a committee of the House and Senate to 
consider a bill for an act to allow non-graduates, that had been 
in practice in this State for thirteen years, to appear before our 
State Examining Board and be registered and receive a certifi- 
cate, allowing them to practice and register as veterinarians. 
It is sufficient to say that the bill was tabled indefinitely and 
that our Presideut and Secretary should have praise for their 
timely good work in this matter. 

‘‘Another bill was passed for the benefit of the Dairymen’s 
Association, which gives them the privilege of appointing a 
veterinarian to look after their interests in connection with the 
interests of tuberculous cows, conducted by our City Board of 
Health, and the autopsies and inspection held by the State 
Sanitary Board and the Government inspection. 

“Tt is sufficient to say that, though we have but commenced 
in this work, having inspected less than 50 head that were pro- 
tested, six cases have so far failed to prove tuberculous, after 
being condemned, this being more than has been allowed dur- 
ing the- several years that the work has gone on without the 
dairyinen’s inspection. 

“T know of no better reason for the appointment of the 
present incumbent as veterinary inspector for the Dairymen’s 
Association than that he was not acquainted with the commit- 
tee from the Dairymen’s Association, and, not having attended 
the Legislative Committee work during the past winter, had no 
knowledge that anything of the kind was ordered until he was 
asked to accept the appointment. This tallies with our previ- 
ous experience with our association committee work. The 
Chairman who had stayed at home and ‘sawed wood’ has 
landed the job with the salary, while those who did the work 
got on the opposite side of the ledger. Loss of time, with ex- 
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penses included, and the usual amount of cussing that falls to 
one’s lot who has anything to do with politics. You may all 
remember the old Pinafore song, ‘Just stick to your desk and 
don’t go to sea and you are sure to be the ruler of your Queen’s 
navy.’ 

‘There are several subjects for legislative work worthy of 
our consideration and should be looked into by this Association 
instead of turning it all over to a committee, who fails to see all 
the results that are to follow. Hence, no end of trouble has 
been our lot for the honors we have accorded the non-graduates 
by granting them certificates, thus giving them a footing and 
standing which they could never have attained themselves, 
thus reflecting upon our committee, our Association and 
our profession’s worth and work. Dr. Heck, of West Liberty, 
Iowa, has reported to me that they have a law which requires 
each member who holds a certificate to pay for its renewal 
$1.00 yearly, which proves quite a source of revenue. Dr. Mc- 
Eachran, of Eureka, Kas., reports that the degrees ‘ V. S.’ and 
‘D. V. S.,’ etc., or the words ‘ Veterinarian ’ or ‘ Veterinary Sur- 
geon’ shall not be used by non-graduates in their State. Dr. 
Brimhall, Redfield, S. D., says so far his State has failed to rec- 
ognize a non-graduate in any shape or form, and so have thus 
prevented their obtaining any standing in that State. I feel 
that any of these subjects are worthy of our most serious con- 
sideration and that any or all would be an improvement upon 
our present laws for the State of Minnesota.” 

After some discussion following this report, it was moved 
and seconded that the Legislative Committee take action with 
reference to the Iowa and Kansas practice laws, as recommended 
in Dr. Lyford’s paper. 

Moved: That the Legislative Committee devise and recom- 
mend to the Society some effective plan for eliminating from 
the State any and all illegal practitioners, or any not complying 
with the law, to the effect that none should be allowed to prac- 
tice other than those provided by law. 

The report of the Finance Committee, which included the 
report of the Treasurer, was read and accepted. 

The following applications for membership were presented : 
Dr. R. Donaldson, Argyle; Dr. J. A. Anderson, Fertile ; Dr. G. 
G. Goodrich, Pelican Rapids; Dr. R. Tiedt, Crookston ; and 
Dr. John F. Smith, Benson, Minn. 

There was considerable discussion by the members of the 
Association as to whether it was wise for the Association to ac- 
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. cept as members graduates from all veterinary colleyes. It was 
moved and seconded that the list of colleges whose graduates 
were invited to membership in this Association, recommended 
at the Litchfield meeting, should be discontinued by this Asso- 
ciation, and that all graduates from all organized colleges that 
pass the examination of the Veterinary Examining Board may 
be eligible to membership in this Association. This motion 
was lost. 

Dr. Reynolds offered the following amendment to the above 
motion: “That in the list of colleges whose graduates are 
eligible to our Association, as recommended at the Litchfield 
meeting, the following words be inserted: ‘ This motion to be 
applied only to those who graduated prior to our July meeting, 
1904.’”” Seconded and carried. 

After the adoption of this amendment the above applicants 
were accepted as members of the Association. 

Under the heading of “‘ New Business,” it was moved by Dr. 
Reynolds, seconded by Dr. J. N. Gould, that the Secretary be 
instructed to have 250 copies of the constitution and by-laws 
printed, and insert a list of the members of the Association who 
are in good standing, and a portion of the practice laws which 
may be of interest to new graduates who arte anticipating locat- 
ing in this State. Carried. 

There was considerable discussion concerning delinquents. 
Dr. Amos stated that at a previous meeting he had paid a spe- 
cial assessment levied in July, 1901, and had not been credited 
with the payment. ‘ 

It was moved by Dr. Reynolds and seconded by Dr. Gould, 
that Dr. Amos be credited with payment of special assessment, 
and that his account be balanced. Carried. 

President Lees ; We have some new business and I will call 
on the Secretary to give it to you. 

Dr. Annand then read the following letter : 

“Dr. J. G. Annand, Sect’'y Minnesota State Veterinary 
Medical Association, Minneapolis 

‘“ DEAR Docror :—I hereby tender you my resignation as 
member of the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association. 
I had the pleasure of being one of the charter members of this 
Association, and have enjoyed, for a number of years, meeting 
with mymany friends among the veterinarians of the State, and 
now that I have taken up my residence in a different State, I find 
it impossible to take active part in the Association and will prob- 
ably be unable to often be.at the meeting, and therefore deem 
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it wise to withdraw my namie from the list. In doing soI wish 
to thank the members who have so loyally stood by me during 
the past. Very truly, 

S. D. BRIMHALL.” 

President Lees ; Gentlemen, you have heard the notice of 
withdrawal from membership of Dr. Brimhall. 

Dr. Amos: I move that that resignation be accepted and 
that Dr. Brimhall’s name be placed on the list as an honorary 
member of this Association for the services he has rendered this 
Association in the past. 

Dr. Lyford: 1 second the motion. 

Dr. Lees: It has been moved and seconded that the resig- 
nation of Dr. Brimhall be accepted and that he be placed on 
the membership list as an honorary member of this Association. 
All in favor of that motion will signify by saying ‘ aye.” 
Carried. 

Dr. Lees: It seems that the Secretary is very discouraged 
in his endeavor to get material for discussion here from the 
members and he would like some means suggested that would 
impose on the members a certain response to produce papers, to 
produce reading matter for discussion. Now, if some of you 
gentlemen can suggest anything that will make it incumbent 
upon every member to get up a paper in his turn or out of his 
turn, in any way, we shall be pleased to hear it. We would 
suggest that we could take a list of names as they appear on our 
books and try and force on the members to furnish papers. 

The Secretary suggested that if a person could not be pres- 
ent, if he would only furnish a paper and give it to him to read 
that he could be furnished with a discussion of his paper even 
though he could not be present or even though at the time he 
did intend to come and found he could not. It seems that 
among all of us we should come to some arrangements whereby 
papers could be presented because they present a good deal of 
food for thought and discussion. We always learn something 
from them. Probably some of the members will kindly suggest 
something. There are several members on the programme now 
that have promised and we have them not nor their papers. 

Dr. Gould; Alphabetical rotation would be good. Not only 
the Association benefits by the paper, I do not care how small it 
is, but the writer himself does a great deal more. 

Dr. Ward: I will make a motion that the Secretary pick 
out four or five members alphabetically and give them the right 
to choose their own subject. I think if it is impressed upon the 
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members of the Association they will get down to business and 
will furnish a paper. Motion put and carried. 

Dr. Ward: Your Committee on Resolutions is ready to re- 
port, and the Chairman has asked me to read the resolutions, on 
account of his eyes being poor. 

Dr. Ward then read the following resolution : 


THE USE OF MALLEIN AS A CURATIVE. 


‘“ WHEREAS, The attention of the Minnesota State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association has been called (through the medium 
of a circular sent out by the Pasteur Vaccine Co.) to the curative 
properties of mallein in glanders, be and it is hereby 

‘* Resolved, That we the Minnesota State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association hereby denounce all such suggestions and rec- 
ommendations made by such Pasteur Vaccine Co., as being mis- 
leading and detrimental to the veterinary profession and also 
interfering with the State control of glanders as existing in this 
State; and, we hereby 

“ Recommend, That all members of the Minnesota State 
Vete1inary Medical Society, if any such have been misled by 
such advertisement into using mallein as acurative agent, shall 
hereafter desist from using the same, inasmuch as it is detri- 
mental and dangerous, and it is not to be recommended in prac- 
tice. ” 

The resolution was adopted. 

Dr. Ward: Your Committee on Resolutions on tuberculosis 
desire to report as follows: 


CONFIDENCE IN TUBERCULIN. 


‘WHEREAS, Our attention has been called to an article in 
the Minneapolis 77zbune, under date of June 13, 1905, deroga- 
tive to the use of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent for tubercu- 
losis, we the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association 
denounce said article as being misleading in its purport and 
detrimental to the interests of public health, as it interferes 
with the only method or means known to the veterinary pro- 
fession as a medium whereby they may determine the existence 
of tuberculosis in cattle; and, be it 

“« Resolved, That we the Minnesota State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, in session, hereby denounce said article as un- 
true and misleading and malicious in its intent, and that we 
recognize in tuberculin the only diagnostic agent known at the 
present time to the veterinary profession as a reliable agent and 
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to be depended upon in diagnosing tuberculosis, as the many 
post-mortem examinations in cattle throughout the different 
States bear witness, and that the States of Montana, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Wyoming, Colorado, New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania and other States impose as an obligation, 
made so by law, tuberculin as a medium or diagnosis for tuber- 
culosis in the interests of the public health.” 

The resolution was adopted. 

Dr. Ward: I move that these resolutions on mallein be 
printed in the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW and the reso- 
lutions on tuberculosis be printed in the Minneapolis 7rzbune. 

President Lees: Any other daily papers so that it will come 
under the notice of the laymen? 

Dr. Ward: In view of the fact that the Minneapolis 777z- 
bune printed the original article, I think it would be a good idea 
to offer that resolution for publication. 

The motion was carried. 

President Lees ; We will call on Dr. Whitcomb for his re- 
port on Glanders PostMortems. 

Dr. Whitcomb: Mr. President and Members of the Associ- 
ation: This is the report of a few post-mortem examinations. 


THE POST-MORTEM OF GLANDERED CASES. 


“ No. r. Black gelding, eight years old, belonging to Mr. M., 
of Cologne, Carver Co. History :—Horse had been in quaran- 
tine about eighteen months and had been tested and had reacted 
twice previous to my visit there on Sept. 21. Owner was quite 
confident that this test would free the animal from quarantine, 
as there had never been any clinical evidence of glanders, but 
in the morning we had a temperature reaction of 1042°, and a 
typical, well-marked swelling at the point of injection. As the 
owner had a number of good horses, I advised him to have the 
horse destroyed; there is always considerable risk in keeping 
such an animal,as it may at any time develop clinical symp- 
toms and might cause trouble before the owner could tell that 
there was anything wrong. Owner finally thought best to have 
this done, if I would hold a post-mortem, which I consented to 
do, but told him not to expect too much, as we were often una- 
ble to find many lesions that would appear to them as bad as 
they expected glanders to appear. 

‘‘ Post-Mortem :—On opening the abdominal cavity the large 
colon came into view first, and on moving it out of the perito- 
neal cavity found on its longitudinal muscular groove, two well- 
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marked farcy buds, close together, which contained the charac- 
teristic sticky pus of glanders. These farcy buds were about 
the size of a small marble. Also in the right lung, lower bor- 
der, were a number of small hard caseous nodules, and in the 
same lung an infiltrated lesion about the size of a person’s fist. 
This condition is described by Moore as ‘resembling a soft 
sarcoma, of a dirty white color, of a gelatinous juicy consistency 
and very irregular in shape.’ No lesions could be found in the 
nasal mucous membrane or upper air passages. 


* No. 2.—Oct. 19, 1904. Bay gelding, twelve years old, 
belonging to A. G. T. Co., Anoka Co. History :—This firm 
owned about one hundred head of horses. There was a history 
of glanders among these horses for years. Symptoms :—Typi-' 
cal reaction to mallein test, animal in a very unthrifty condition. 
No nasal discharge and but very slightly enlarged submaxillary 
glands. Post-mortem revealed but little. One small caseous 
nodule in the left lung, lower border, also some hemorrhagic 
lesions surrounding a probable centre of infection from glanders 
in small intestines. Nothing more was found, as rain stopped 
our work. 


“ No. 7.—Oct. 20, 1904. Gray gelding, eleven years old, 
belonging to A. G. T. Co. This horse gave a typical reaction 
to mallein test, but there were no visible symptoms of the dis- 
ease except slight enlargement of submaxillary glands, and 
quite unthrifty condition. Post-mortem revealed but little in 
this case. Nothing could be found in the air passages or lungs. 
In the small intestines were the same hzemorrhagic lesions as in 


No. 2. 

‘“ No, 4.—Dec. 22, 1904. Small grey gelding, twelve years 
old, belonging to Mr. L., of Wells. Symptoms :—Discharge 
from both nostrils, which was somewhat intermittent. Sub- 
maxillary glands normal, thyroid glands much enlarged (larger 
than a person’s fist), which were of long standing. Horse had 
very severe fits of coughing and would then discharge freely 
from both nostrils. Voice changed. It was known that this 
animal had been exposed to glanders some time previous to 
this. consequently this and two other horses in the same barn 
were tested. All reacted. Post-mortem :—Two large ragged 
ulcers were found, one on each vocal cord, each about the size 
of a half dollar, very red in color, and extending down onto the 
arytenoid cartilage. Both lungs were affected with the nodular 
lesions described by Nocard as ‘feeling like a bag full of shot 
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or peas.’ The bronchial and mediastinal glands were consider- 
ably enlarged. 

‘In none of these gases would it have been possible to make 
a positive diagnosis without mallein.”’ 

Dr. Cotton: 1 think that Dr. Whitcomb brought out one 
case there that ought to teach us a lesson. I know that two 
such cases were severe lessons to me in my practice. That is 
where they show no discharge at the nose and nothing typical 
in so far as the submaxillary lymph glands are concerned, 
and at times that irregular cough, and at times a little mucous 
discharge at the nose; but nothing that would warrant a man 
in being suspicious of glanders. I have had two outbreaks 
where such cases were the sources of infection and led to quite 
serious outbreaks. I think when we meet such cases with that 
history we are not doing justice to the client or owner unless 
we use mallein. 

Dr. Lees: Dr. Whitcomb, you mention a case where you 
just found a very small infection in the colon, do you not? 
That is the only lesion you found ? 

Dr. Whitcomb: Yes, in that case. 

Dr. Lees: Did you take any means of finding out by bac- 
teriological examination whether that was a true point of infec- 
tion or not? 

Dr. Whitcomb: I had no way of taking a culture, and we 
expected to find a little more on account of the condition these 
horses were in. There had been so much glanders there that 
the owners were practically satisfied when they saw anything. 
We were trying to clean out the disease for them and killed 
quite a number of horses that did not show any plain symptoms. 

Dr. Cotton: How much reaction did that horse give ? 

Dr. Whitcomb: Allof these were positive, probably 104° or 
105°. They all showed positive reactions. 

Dr. Lees: 1 would like to ask Dr. Whitcomb if he ever had 
a test for glanders where he got a positive reaction and after- 
wards the animal did not react ? 

Dr. Whitcomé : No, 1 do not think so. I do not remember 
any case where I got a reaction and swelling—a typical swell- 
ing—but what would react again. I think quite a number of 
slight reacting ones will not react the second time. 

Dr. Lees: 1 remember one case, and probably you retested 
the horse afterwards, in Belle Creek. That horse gave a re- 
action of 103.5°.. Do you call.that a positive reaction ? 

Dr. Whitcomb: It seems as though it would be. 
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Pres. Lees: You tested this horse again and it did not re- 
act, did it? 

Dr. Whitcomb; The enlargement was very little and the 
reaction very slight. This horse was apparently all right. The 
other horse was killed. 

Pres. Lees: The other horse was killed and I was suspicious 
of this particular horse and I thought he would react again. 

Dr. Whitcomb; The reaction was so slight that it did not 
seem advisable to quarantine it any longer. 

Dr. Jennings: | would like to ask that when you test a 
horse that way and he reacts is there any law compelling the 
owner to test that horse again ? 

Dr. Whitcomb: Before he can be released from quarantine 
he should be retested. 

Dr. Ward: Our regulations require that so long as they re- 
act they must be kept in quarantine and are not released until 
they fail to react. We do not release them immediately they 
fail to react. We always give them another test, because there 
is that possibility that mallein may be thrown into them to 
overcome the temperature curve. We take no chances because 
we recognize the fact that there is only one way to do it and 
that is to do it thoroughly, and if we release anything that is 
suspicious we are not doing the man justice. 

Dr. Jennings: What is the expense ? 

Dr. Ward: The State tries to look after these cases. We 
try to put as much on the local boards of health as possible 
where there is a veterinarian. Many of the local veterinarians 
do not like to trouble with glanders. I know in private prac- 
tice the less I had to do with glanders the better I liked it. It 
is always raising a disturbance and the people were never satis- 
fied. It seems to me that the object of this paper is to show 
how few lesions are found on post-mortem on these reactors. 
As I said this afternoon, in a good many of these clinical cases 
that you post-mortem you will find very few lesions, and in such 
cases where there are no clinical symptoms a man is simply up 
against it when he makes a post-mortem. When he does find 
a small nodule it is a hard thing to convince the owner that 
that is the source of disease. A great many people imagine 
that you will find the same lesions as in tuberculosis, that you 
will find the lungs as full of abscesses and scattered all through 
the system. 

Dr. Gould; Some twelve years ago I had occasion to make 
quite a few post-mortems on glandered horses. Since then I 
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have not had the opportunity nor inclination to do so. On most 
of those that I did exainine at that time all I found were some 
little nodules just under the pleura of the lung, and about the 
only way I could detect that was to scrape a knife across the 
surface and encounter those little nodules. They were very 
small indeed, but evidently nodules of that character. A great 
many gave fine reactions, but that was all I found. In some 
of the cases I did find a large abscess, but most of them were 
very obscure and I tried hard to convince the owner. 

Dr. Lees: Dr. Lyford has had quite an experience in test- 
ing with glanders. Probably we can hear from him. 

Dr. Lyford: 1 have forgotten it all. I had a good deal 
more experience without testing. 

Dr. Amos : 1 would like to say that I used the mallein test 
on an almost clinical case and got no reaction. 

Dr. Harrison: Why not expect the same result as in the 
case of tuberculin? When in a case of physical symptoms you 
would not expect a reaction would you ? 

Dr. Amos: What I ain getting at is that a case was brought 
to my office a little over a year ago, showing what I considered 
were almost clinical symptoms, although with none of the typi- 
cal lesions. I used the mallein test, but got no reaction, but it 
was a private test and not for the Board of Health. Before 
I had any time to follow up the case the horse was gone. It 
turned up afterwards, and Dr. Whitcomb and myself were at 
the farm and tested it again. It showed clinical symptoms, very 
little ulceration, but we had a reaction this time. We tested 
four in the barn and three of the others reacted. This had been 
an old case and from what I found out afterwards it had been 
discharging from the nose for four or five years, but the first test—, 
and I made it just as carefully as any test we made, showed no 
reaction, not even a swelling in the neck. There was a small 
swelling about the size of one-half of a plum just where the 
needle was inserted. I could not explain it unless I got hold of 
a bottle of mallein that was not good. We have followed it up 
and’ since January destroyed nine that were exposed to that 
horse that refused to respond to the first test. 

Dr. Cotton: I think that oftentimes, at least it has been so 
in my experience, if you have a case of glanders, you have the 
history of its breaking down rapidly. We have our transfer 
horses, and proper condition arises they will break out with farcy 
sores on the side of the neck or head, and then you are called. 
The history is that the animal was perfectly clean up to three 
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days prior to being called. I test the rest of the horses in the 
stable and as a rule we have a temperature before injection, but 
if you give them more than the ordinary dose you will have in 
every instance a typical reaction. I think in those instances 
you will have a decided local swelling or you do not have a 
temperature reaction. It has been my experience in large 
stables, and it is said that you do not have acute cases of glan- 
ders in horses, but do have it in mules. I do not agree with 
that, for they certainly do come down, although they will live 
along time. They come down in hot weather when they have 
hard work. It has been my experience that when kept in close 
quarters 90 per cent. in that stable will react, and in sixty 
days perhaps only two-thirds that reacted on first test will re- 
spond. There is no question in my mind but that nature cures 
them. ‘There are two teams in this city tested over six years 
ago, reacting three times in succession, and on the fourth test 
one animal failed to react, and the fifth time failed to react, and 
later 1 carried this horse through an acute case of pneumonia, 
and the animal is still working. What I fear is that you have 
a case of glanders and advise the owner to test all in the stable. 
You dwell on the infallibility of the test and you will put your- 
self in a bad position with the owner. About two weeks ago I 
killed two horses and tested all the animals and I have six other 
animals that I could not honestly call a decided reaction either 
in the local swelling or temperature reaction. I would havea 
temperature reaction over or above two degrees but no local 
swelling, and then another case with the local swelling but no 
temperature reaction. I have those animals in practical quar- 
antine and I do not expect that any of those animals in 60 or 
go days will react. The other horses, 38 in the stable, did not 
react positively. This put me in a peculiar position with the 
owner because I talked along the line of infallibility of mallein. 

Dr. Lyford: 1 had one case similar to that of Dr. Amos that 
went through two hands before it came to me. I think I have 
spoken of this in this Association once before or oftener. It runs 
along in the same line. Dr. Eddy was called and through some 
misunderstanding with the owner he did not satisfy the owner. 
The horse did not react. The owner called on Dr. Brimhall. 
Dr. Brimhall visited the horse and injected it, and the man de- 
cided that before he got through he wanted all of the horses 
tested. I went out the next day and there was a day interven- 
ing after injection. Dr. Eddy made the injection and did not 
get any results. Dr. Brimhall then injected, and in two days I 
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injected. I gave him about three doses, and there was not 
enough of the horse left to tell the story. Dr. Brimhall said he 
got a reaction of 102° or so, but it was not a clinical case, but 
broke down entirely and had a temperature of 106° when I 
tested. I think one or two of the horses in the stable reacted, 
but there was not any doubt of the success of the third injec- 
tion, because the horse was unable to stand. It was a clinical 
case and the owner would not have it killed until he had a re- 
action. Dr. Eddy told him the mallein test was infallible. I 
do not know whether the cause of this horse reacting was 
it had so much mallein in it or because it just got around to it. 

Dr. Whitcomb: In the case I refer to it was remarked that 
we would give him a double dose and we did, and we had the 
response. Whether that was on account of the lesions—it was 
an old case and it is my belief that the horse had the glanders 
and was almost a clinical case for four or five years. 

Dr. Ward: Dr. Sexton just telephoned that he will have a 
case of glanders to post-mortem at his infirmary to-morrow. 

Dr. Annand; I would like to report one case I had when I 
was working for the State. It wasat Walnut Grove. The man 
had lost some horses; in fact, he had traded for a pony and 
after having the pony for some time it began to run down and 
finally ‘“‘croaked,” as he said. It was reported that there were 
other suspicious cases there. I went down and in taking the 
preliminary temperatures I found one that had a temperature 
of 103° and a fraction, but I do not remember just what it was. 
I tested all the horses. The point that I wish to make is that 
this one case was that I gave a double dose in order to get a re- 
action, and to my surprise the next day [I had practically a 
normal temperature all day. There was no discharge from the 
nose, no ulcers present, neither were the submaxillary glands 
enlarged. I was suspicious of the case, so put it under sixty 
days’ quarantine. I found a normal temperature at the time of 
next visit, and gave an ordinary dose of mallein and got a re- 
action. I merely recite this so as to show that in those acute 
cases where there is an elevated preliminary temperature you 
need not always expect a mallein reaction. 

Dr. Nickerson: 1 recently tested some horses, and I had five 
cubic centimetres and there were three clinical cases. I did not 
give those two large horses over + of a cubic centimetre. One 
horse would weigh 1,500 pounds and the other 1,600. The pre- 
liminary temperature was 101.8° and in one horse I had at 12, 
2, and 4 o’clock a temperature of 106°. The other horse, at 2 
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o’clock ran up to 102.6°. Those were not clinical cases and did 
not have 4 of a cubic centimetre. I took four preliminary tem- 
peratures and the next day the temperature was 105°. I think 
the place of injection makes very little difference. 

Dr. Whitcomb: In those chronic cases and some of the acute 
cases I generally give quite a large dose. I like to have them 
react well or not at all. 

Dr. Cotton ; Oftentimes the syringe, when you depend on 
just one cubic centimetre, may have some of the mallein left in 
it, and it is always safer to put in a little more than one cubic 
centimetre. 

Pres. Lees: Have you all finished with the discussion of 
Dr. Whitcomb’s report on glanders? If you have, we will pro- 
ceed to the reports of cases, as given on the programme, by Dr. 
K. J. McKenzie and others. Gentlemen, you are all included 
in the “ others.” 


EXPERIENCES WITH NEUROTOMY. 


Dr. Cotton: I wish to ask the members of the Association 
regarding their experience in neurectomy operations. In the 
opinion of the members, is it necessary after the high operation 
to have the animal rest ; that 1s, to get the best results? Why 
I ask this question, is that I have been in the habit of doing the 
lower digital operation, and I think this ought to be the best any 
way, and I have had varied successes. I was in Chicago last 
Sunday and was talking with two or three gentlemen down 
there about this and I was a little bit surprised that some of 
them took the stand and rather encouraged me as tothe stand I 
had taken. What I mean is this, that in the digital operation, 
that is with the horses that have to work hard, I have always 
tried to get the owners to let them rest for at least three weeks. 
In so many instances they come back and tell me in three weeks 
the horses are lamer than ever. In some cases there is a neu- 
roma. Dr. Merillat said he absolutely refused to do neurectomy 
operations on grocery horses, etc., unless they would turn the 
animals out for three months. When you do the lower opera- 
tion and have the animal pounding on the street there is set up 
an acute disease and the horse will go lamer, especially when 
you do the low operation. He found that if you take those 
horses when they go lame again they will get well. I had ex- 
perience this month in a high-class coach horse belonging to a 
dealer. He undertook to show him the tenth day and the ani- 
mal was not purchased and in about three days this horse was 
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very lame, yet I thought I had a very nice operation. There 
was a little stitch abscess and a little neuroma, and I have taken 
that out and asked him to lay the horse up for three months, 
but I do not suppose he will. I have had many cases like this 
where they go lame. I would like to hear the experience of 
other members. 

President Lees: Gentlemen, you are called upon by Dr. 
Cotton to furnish an opinion from your experience of such 
cases. We have all had such cases and probably can discuss 
them to some reasonable solution. 

Dr. Lyford: I had two cases. I operated on a case which 
the owner wanted to race within two weeks and I was anxious 
to do the best operation I could. I did not do the digital, but 
did the plantar; he had a rather small foot and the owner 
wanted to go right on. He wanted the horse to goin 2:10. [ 
told him he could, but should lay him up for at least five days 
toa week. I gave him cocaine and did it standing, and was 
through in half an hour. Everything went well; the horse 
went right into the stall, did not lead him 20 feet, and put on 
wet bandages, and took him out two or three times a day. That 
horse was unable to go out for three weeks. Whether the co- 
caine poisoned him or not I cannot tell. Itseemedto. The 
leg swelled above the knee. I went right to my office after this 
operation, and a man was waiting for me with a little mare. I 
operated and he drove her home and did her up once a day and 
the following Sunday came over and asked me if he dared show 
this horse to an intending purchaser. I took the stitches out 
and in a couple of days he went out and raced and sold the mare 
for $125, but told the purchaser he could not deliver her for a 
week. This other horse after three weeks went out and raced 
all winter. It was the same cocaine used in both cases, and 
there was just that much difference in the result. I have found 
in several cases I have had just about such results from cocaine. 
Some cases have seemed to be poisoned and often laid up for 
one, two or three weeks. In these two cases the cocaine was 
out of the same bottle, and I cannot understand it. 

Dr. Cotton: Don’t you think we get neuromas in the dig- 
ital oftener than in the plantar? 

Dr. Lyford: Possibly ; I know there is trouble there often- 
times that we donot getabove. I have gotten pretty near tired 
of the lower operation, and I get better results from the other 
one. I have had some horses where they have raced for years, 
but with trouble similar to yours later on. 
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Dr. Cotton: 1 had a neuroma and it was as large as a small 
sized bean. The neuroma was half an inch in length and al- 
most half an inch in diameter within two weeks. 

Dr. Lyford: 1 have found several cases where lameness fol- 
lowed a blister of that kind. 

Dr. Jennings: Dr. Lyford, is it not somewhat dangerous to 
operate above the fetlock ? 

Dr. Lyford: Possibly it is because you unnerve the entire 
foot. If injured above the digital nerve the horse would pro- 
tect himself and you would know there was trouble. You may 
not get the results as far as lack of loss of lameness, and you 
would require the other to finish up. 

Dr. Jennings: I have not operated on many, but in the two 
I did the foot came off. I operated on a livery horse and it went 
so lame in about two weeks that it could not: get out of the 
barn. It came out all right, however. I did the lower opera- 
tion but did not use cocaine. You spoke about the cocaine mak- 
ing it sore, but I did not use cocaine. It did not take but a few 
minutes to operate. 

President Lees: 1 would like to ask some of the members 
here if they have ever performed neurectomy with the high 
inside and outside low operation. Have you, Dr. Cotton? 

Dr. Cotton: Yes. 

Dr. Lees: May I ask with what success ? 

Dr. Cotton ; \t was about like Dr. Lyford’s. The only case I 
ever did I had to go high afterwards and it was about three 
months. I do insist from the standpoint of the veterinarian’s 
position aud the standpoint of the client that if the horse has 
pure and simple navicular disease that we are not warranted in 
doing the high unless we have done the low and then resorted 
to the high. If the owner understands this you are going to be 
able to collect two fees, and certainly you do not cut off the whole 
foot, and if it isa section it practically does no harm or any 
injury to the horse. 

President Lees: Have you done many operations from high 
inside and low outside ? 

Dr. Cotton: No. 

Dr. Mack: JY have done a neurectomy this last winter. There 
was quiteaswelling on the inside. The results were good, but 
I agree with Dr. Cotton in having a long rest. I think a horse 
should have at least six weeks of full rest, and two or three 
months if we can get it. 

President Lees; Is there,any more discussion on reports of 
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other cases? If there is not, I see Dr. Reynolds with his report 
on colleges. We had quite a discussion this afternoon, I might 
say for the benefit of those who were not here, on the respective 
standing of some colleges and I see Dr. Reynolds is here and I 
think he has some material to submit to you. 

Dr. Ward; While we are waiting for Dr. Reynolds, I would 
like to make a motion that this Association meet if possible 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. Our constitution requires that 
this Association have its annual meeting the second Wednesday 
in January, and when the amendment was introduced into the 
Legislature amending the veterinary practice act, altering the 
dates of meeting from the second Wednesday in October to the 
second Wednesday in January and July it was in view. of meet- 
ing at same time as the Association did in winter, and the Exam- 
ining Board could finish their work and attend the meeting, and 
the new members could join the Association at the same time. 
I would make a motion that the meetings be called as required 
by the constitution, the second Wednesdays of January and July 
in each year, to convene in theafternoon. The motion was sec- 
onded. , 

Dr. Leech : 1 would like to call the attention of the Secre- 
tary to the records and find out if that was not changed and if 
the books do not show that to conform with that at that time a 
motion was made and is on record to have it meet Thursday 
and Friday. 

Dr. Annand: Yes, that refers to the midsummer meeting. 

‘After further discussion it was moved, seconded and carried, 
that the Association reconsider the motion made July 16, 1903, to 
hold the meetings Thursdays and Fridays. It was then moved, 
seconded and carried that the semi-annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation be held on the second Wednesday and Thursday of July 
and the annua] meeting held according to the constitution. 

Dr. Lees then called on Dr. Reynolds for his report on Col- 
leges. 


REPORT ON COLLEGES. 


Dr. Reynolds : 1 will leave here on the table certain things 
for those who wish to look at them. They are catalogues, cor- 
respondence, etc., about colleges concerning which there is ques- 
tion. They are labeled and if there is any one who wishes to 
look up any particular institution or ask questions concerning 
specific colleges, I will attempt to answer. , 

I sent a circular letter, as I supposed, to certain of the repu- 
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table colleges, asking for information concerning the number of 
students in attendance in the various classes, their average grade 
of qualification as matriculants as compared with those of prev- 
ious years. I will read short extracts from each one of the re- 
plies that will give the information you desire. 

The first one is from the Oxtario Veterinary College. The 
letter is from Dr. Smith. ‘With regard to the number of 
students in the college, there are about 130 in the senior class, 
140 freshmen. Average educational standing of students is 
steadily and plainly improving. All have a fair English edu- 
cation. Some, especially those educated in the old country, are 
well equipped. About go per cent. of the students who went 
up for final examination were successful in passing. I believe 
most of our recent graduates are going into private practice.” 

He did not know whether any were coming to Minnesota. I 
asked in each case, how many are coming to Minnesota ? 

The next is from McK7llip. Seniors 34, juniors 35, fresh- 
men 28. In night class there are 25. Their night class stu- 
dents are permitted to take their first two years’ work in night 
classes, but the third year work must be taken and finished with 
the regular day class work. That night class work is to accom- 
modate men in the city who were unable to take day work— 
young men working at stock yards and other places and could 
attend in the evening. Their report is that the average grade 
of educational qualification on entering is improving and they 
intend to put it up as rapidly as they can in competition with 
other colleges. 

Kansas City Veterinary College: 240 students ; 52 seniors, 
82 juniors, 106 freshmen. Senior students are required to make 
complete dissection of horse, cow, and dog. Laboratory instruc- 
tion in pharmacy has been added to the course. About 60 per 
cent. go into private practice and the remainder in official ser- 
vice. So far as the writer knew, none were coming to Minne- 
sota. 

Ohio State University : Seniors 16, juniors 22, freshmen 50. 
Average grade of men is better than formerly, many of their 
students coming from high schools and colleges. About 65 per 
cent. expect to go into private practice. The writer knew of 
none who were expecting to come to Minnesota. They intend 
to complete a clinical and pathology building and have plans 
calling for a $65,000 building. They have a new laboratory 
building costing $40,000, a very full stable, etc. 

From the Chicago Veterinary College ; ‘‘ Three year school, 
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six months each. During 1904 and 1905 there were 105 fresh- 
men, 89 juniors, and 98 seniors. Of these 37 came from other 
schools to complete their courses here. Of the seniors 93 grad- 
uated and received degree of Doctor of Comparative Medicine. 
About Io per cent. go into government service, army veterinari- 
ans and Philippine services, and balance in private practice. 
Final examinations are oral, written and practical. Twenty- 
four passed with honors, receiving an examination mark of 85 
or more.” 

Veterinary Department of the Iowa State College: ‘ 66 
students taking veterinary course: 35 freshmen, 14 sopho- 
mores, 5 juniors, and 12 seniors. ‘The average grade of senior 
students is higher than ever before and we are gradually work- 
ing toward higher standing.” With four year course of study 
they hope to graduate veterinarians in every sense of the term. 

Washington State Agricultural College: The Dean writes 
ine that he estimates the students are about 25 per cent. stronger 
in their preparatory work than they have been in previous years. 
Their entrance requirements are higher than in some of the 
Eastern institutions and the Dean is looking forward to the day 
when he will have a four-year course required. Concerning this 
institution, in closing I wish to make a motion to the effect that 
the Veterinary College of the Washington State Agricultural 
College be added to our list of schools whose graduates are in- 
vited to membership in this Association. I am satisfied from 
what I have been able to learn of the institution that they are 
giving actual instruction of a good high grade. 

Concerning the /zdiana School there is difference of opin- 
ion. I havea fairly good opinion from one reputable man and 
condemning ones from other men. I am not prepared to rec- 
ommend concerning this school, but am convinced that the In- 
diana schocl is improving and they are trying to make a good 
veterinary college. 

The information obtained concerning the Czucznnaiz Vetert- 
nary College is unfavorable. 

The Grand Rapids School, that has been so universally con- 
demned, and towards which there is so much hard feeling, is 
growing in size at least. They claim to have taken a new big 
building, established a three-year course and are apparently de- 
veloping into a veterinary college. There is a bitter feeling 
among veterinarians in that State against the institution. This 
institution is not added to our list and may not be for several 


years. 
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I did not say a word about the Cornell University, the New 
York, or the University of Pennsylvania. I have no reports 
concerning those and I did not receive any letters from them. 
Possibly there was a inistake in the mailing list, so I am un- 
able to get statistics. We know, of course, that the work of all 
three institutions is beyond question. 

President Lees: You have heard Dr. Reynolds’ report on 
colleges, which is very interesting. Any remarks? 

Dr. Cotton; I would like to state that I met Dr. Pritchard, 
Dean of the Indiana school, in Minneapolis and he left me with 
a very favorable impression. 

President Lees: Dr. Annand has a little information to im- 

art. 

Dr. Article 4 of the Incorporation reads as fol-— 
lows: ‘A meeting shall be heldin the city of St. Paul, State of 
Minnesota, on the second Tuesday of January of each year here- 
after, at such time on said day and at such place in said city as 
the Board of Trustees shall designate and give notice of insuch 
manner as may be provided by the By-laws of said association, 
said meeting to be known as the annual meeting, and shall be 
for the purpose of election of officers and the transaction of the 
general business of the association, etc.” 

Dr. Ward: Well, Iam corrected, and I presume Dr. Amos 
is. I was always under the impression that it was the second 
Wednesday. 

Dr. Annand; We held it Tuesday and Wednesday until it 
conflicted with the other meeting. Then it was suggested that 
we would hold it on Thursday and Friday as an adjourned meet- 
ing from Tuesday. 

Dr. Ward: In order to have the meeting held the second 
Wednesday and Thursday it will be necessary to offer a motion 
at this meeting to amend the constitution at the next annual 
meeting. So I offer that amendment. 

Dr. Leech: 1 think it would be the sense of this meeting, 
without giving notice of six months or a year. Therefore, I 
think it would be advisable to get up the constitution in this 
way and at the next meeting vote be taken. 

Dr. Reynolds; Is that in the constitution or by-laws? 

Dr. Annand: In both. 

Dr. Reynolds: 1 am not quite certain that we can change 
anything appearing in the articles of incorporation. 

Dr. Annand: It says in the By-laws, under Article III, 
‘“ Notice of each general meeting (after the first, to be held on 
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the second Tuesday of January, 1898) shall be given by the Sec- 
retary, etc.” In Article XI, under the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion, it states: ‘‘ Said Association shall have the power to adopt 
such rules, regulations and By-laws for the government and man- 
agement of said Association as they may deem proper and not 
conflicting with these articles of association. Said By-laws 
shall be adopted at the first annual meeting thereof, or at a spec- 
ial meeting thereof to be called for that purpose and said By- 
laws may be altered or amended at the annual meeting or at 
any special meeting called for that purpose by a vote of not less 
than four-fifths of all members present and voting. Until By- 
laws have been adopted by said Association as aforesaid, the 
Board of Trustees may adopt By-laws and afterwards add to or 
amend the same, which shall continue in force until By-laws 
have been adopted by said Association as hereinbefore pro- 
vided.” 

Dr. Ward: I think that it would be as well for the Secre- 
tary when he has the new By-laws printed to embody the sec- 
ond Wednesday and Thursday of January, and then we can take 
a vate on it at the next meeting. I give notice at this meeting 
that I shall present an amendment to the By-laws to that effect, 
that the second Wednesday and Thursday of January of each 
year shall be the days for holding the meeting. I present that 
now. It is necessary to present it at this meeting in order to 
have it take effect. [It was suggested that Dr. Ward present 
this in writing. | 

Dr. Ward: It will be presented in this way that it will be 
on the minutes, practically in writing. 

Dr. Leech: 1 think at this meeting we could get the sense 
of the feeling of this society, and as we have ordered 250 new 
copies of the constitution, we could confer on this and have the 
printing done in that way and then not delay the matter for 
several months. 

Dr. Annand; May I ask a question? Going back to get- 
ting out some more of these little books, Ithink I was requested 
to put in the list of members of this Association and their ad- 
dresses. What constitutes a member of this Association? Will 
the. suspended members be included ? 

Dr. Ward : Tf they are suspended they are not active mem- 
bers. My idea would be in printing the list to print only those 
who are active members unless it is to print the names of all 
the graduates. I do not see why they should not be placed in 
the directory, because it would really be a directory and in send- 
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ing out the copies of those By-laws at the request of veterina- 
rians from other States, they could see where veterinarians are 
located. Veterinarians requesting these are usually looking for 
a location. I think it would be a good idea to embody all those 
who are graduates and licensed to practice in the State. 

Dr. Annand: Would it be feasible to have any mark to 
designate members of the Association ? 

Dr. Ward: 1 do not know, I am sure. 

Dr. Reynolds: It would be necessary to change the motion 
passed this afternoon, because that motion prints the extracts 
from the law, the constitution and by-laws of this Association 
and the list of members, and a portion of the practice law. 

Dr. Leech: That could be changed by inserting the word 
“ Active”. 

Dr. Reynolds: It strikes me that that is giving some nice 
free advertising to men who never come into this Association. 

Dr. Ward: Then I would do it this way: print the names 


‘of those who are licensed and just insert beside the names of 


those who are members of the Association the word “active”. 

Dr. Annand: Would it not be better to have a list of the 
members of this Association, and also a separate list of other 
graduates in the State? 

Dr. Ward: 1 would be in favor of charging all members of 
the Association for those by-laws, because I know it is a very 
common thing for the Secretary of this Association to receive 
letters of inquiry from other Secretaries and young men who are 
in college requesting a copy of the Minnesota practice act and 
copy of the constitution and by-laws of the State Association. 
My idea would be to have them printed the same as the Iowa 
register is printed : showing the law, those who are licensed to 
practice, and giving a portion of the practice act, and charging 
so much per copy. 

Dr. Cotton: 1 do not agree with Dr. Ward in his statement 
to print all graduate names. As I understand it, this is a book 
gotten out by this Association and we should only print in this 
the list of members of the Association, and if a man is sus- 
pended it would be well to inform them that such a book is to 
be printed and if he wants to get in it, pay up, and he can get 
in the list. 

Dr. Leech ; 1 think that was understood this afternoon, that 
the members of the Association were to be included. 

Dr. Reynolds: After further consideration, it is the reason- 
able duty of the Examining: Board to get out a list of all gradu- 
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ates of the Examining Board, should we ever get enough money 
to pay travelling expenses and if we ever get an amendment to 
the practice act which calls for $1.00 per year for the renewal. 

Dr. Ward: I move that only active and honorary members 
of this Association be included in the new book of by-laws and 
constitution. This was seconded by Dr. Leech. 

President Lees: I think you can insert that without a.sno- 
tion. 

Dr. Cotton: As usual, I had a ‘dead one” to-day with a 
peculiar history, and the animal is now in my infirmary, and I 
do not know how I can get it over to Dr. Sexton’s for an au 
topsy, and if we can arrange it some way so that the members 
can move from his place over to mine I should certainly like 
to have them see it. Dr. McDonald saw the animal while it 
was living. About ten days ago I was called to see a case and 
supposed it was indigestion, and when I got there the animal 
was sweating profusely and practically pulseless and would not 
go to the floor but kept biting and pushing to the side of the 
wall, but did not go to the floor. I gave the animal a dose of 
oil and it seemed to recover and get on its feet. The next 
morning it had a repetition of those symptoms and was brought 
to the infirmary. I followed the same line of treatment and 
next day sent animal away apparently well, with the exception 
that it would walk with its hip down and cross its leg. The 
history of the animal when I was first called was that it had 
been going back all forenoon and was on one of our wholesale 
meat wagons and had been driven all forenoon and every time 
it stopped it would show symptoms of pain. This morning I 
was called out and put the animal on iodides and oils. This 
morning, accompanied by Dr. McDonald, I went out and found 
the animal in just about the same condition as before, and when 
he got to the infirmary he was practically pulseless and died in 
a couple of hours. I do not know what we shall find on post- 
mortem examination. 

As there were no other reports to be made the meeting ad- 
journed until nine o’clock the following morning, to meet at 
Dr. Sexton’s infirmary. 


CLINIC, 


July 14, 1905, the Association met at Dr. Sexton’s infirm- 
ary. 

Clinic No. 1 was a black horse affected with a peculiar form 
of lameness, and it was the desire to have the members express 
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their opinions as to the locality of the lameness. About one- 
half of the members present gave it as their opinion that shoul- 
der lameness affecting the articulation of the humerus and scap- 
ula. The other members stated that it was at the articulation 
of the humerus on the radius and ulna. 

No. 2 was a black horse operated on by Dr. Lyford about 
six ‘months ago for bursal enlargement of the sheath of the per- 
forans tendon at the hock. ‘This case was so lame that the ani- 
mal was unable to use the limb. Dr. Lyford opened the sheath 
with a knife (his favorite radical operation for bursal enlarge- 
ment). At the clinic the animal showed little or no lameness 
and was working every day, but still showed considerable en- 
largement. 

No. 3 was a bitch spayed by Drs. Amos and Maek. 

No. 4 was a tenotomy performed by Drs. Gould and Peters 
for spring-halt, and also the cunean operation for spavin. 

No. 5, Dr. LaPointe, assisted by Dr. McDonald, performed 
tracheotomy. 

No. 6, Drs. Anderson and Jennings trephined for the removal 
of the fourth upper molar on the left side and the third upper 
molar on the right side. 

No. 7, Dr. Lyford performed double tibial neurectomy for 
the relief of spavin. | 

_ No. 8, Dr. Lyford performed amputation of the penis. 

No. 9 was an autopsy conducted by Drs. Beebe and Whit- 
comb on an animal that was destroyed on account of gland- 
ers. They found the lungs completely filled with small tuber- 
cules and inflammatory adhesions of the pulmonary pleura to 
the thoracic pleura on the right side. The schneiderian mem- 
brane covering the septum of the nose was one mass of ulcers. 

No. ro, an autopsy held at Dr. Cotton’s infirmary by Drs. 
Beebe and Whitcomb. ‘This was the animal Dr. Cotton referred 
to at the evening session the previous day. Post-mortem re- 
vealed an old rupture of the diaphragm and a recent rupture of 
the stomach. J. G. ANNAND, Secretary. 


KEYSTONE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A regular meeting of this Association was held at Donald- 
son’s Hall, Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, October roth, 1905, 
when the following members were present: H. P. Eves, D. B. 
Fitzpatrick, W. Horace Hoskins, Bassett Kirby, J. T. Kean, 
Charles Lintz, James T. McAnulty, C. J. Marshall, Adam W. 
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Ormeston, Edgar W. Powell, W. H. Ridge, A. T. Sellers, W. J. 
Storm, Joseph W. Vansant, F. H. Schneider, Charles Dingley 
and W. S. Kooker. Minutes of previous meeting were read and 
approved. 

The Secretary spoke of the death and funeral of Dr. 
James B. Rayner, of West Chester. The following members 
attended the funeral: W. L. Rhoads, W. H. Ridge, W. Horace 
Hoskins, and C. J. Marshall. A suitable floral offering was sent 
by the Association. The following resolution was ordered to be 
spread on the minutes and a copy sent to the bereaved 
widow : 

“ WHEREAS, A higher power has removed from among our 
numbers one who had more than passed the allotted time of 
three score and ten; and, 

‘* WHEREAS, For more than a half century he had filled 
faithfully the réle of a well-lived life, devoted to his profession, 
earnest in all his work, sincere in all his associations, honored 
and respected by every one who was privileged to know him ; 
and, 

~ WHEREAS, His record as an associate in our veterinary or- 
ganizations was a daily testimonial of appreciation of worth and 
an example to every young man entering our profession ; there- 
fore, be it 

‘“* Resolved, That in the loss of our fellow-member, James B. 
Rayner, we recognize the going out of one whose light for many 
years emblazoned our pathway with every help and good wish, 
and we shall ever cherish the memories that manned his life 
with the truest riches and honors ; and, further, be it 

‘* Resolved, That we tender to his bereaved widow and 
brothers our sincere sympathy i in their keen loss. 

Horace Hoskins, 
C. J. Marshall, 
L. Rhoads.” 

A letter to the Secretary from Dr. W. A. Meredith, Corry, 
Pa., in reference to a peculiar form of lameness in his own driv- 
ing horse was read. Several members gave their views on the 
character of lameness as described in the letter and believed the 
disease to be navicular arthritis. 

The peculiar condition of affairs at Washington in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry was discussed by all the members. Univer- 
sal sympathy was expressed in the loss of Dr. Salmon. For 
more than twenty years the Bureau of Animal Industry has been 
the pride of the veterinary profession, not alone in this city, but 
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in all parts of the United States. The amount of money saved 
to the stock interests by the wise measures adopted under the 
direction of Dr. Salmon would be hard to estimate. It is mil- 
lions every year. During Dr. Salmon’s term in this bureau the 
country has been freed from pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and- 
mouth disease. The cause of Texas fever has been discovered 
in his laboratory. ‘The country has been visited by no exten- 
sive imported animal plagues. The mistakes made and the 
complaints heard are very few when compared to the length of 
time that Dr. Salmon has held this position and the vast 
amount of work done under his direction. The nature of this 
work cannot help but cause some to be displeased. It was the 
earnest desire of every member that the noble work done by 
Dr. Salmon so long and so faithfully might yet be more fully 
investigated and that he could be fully vindicated and his hon- 
est, faithful character placed before the world in its true light. 
The profession in Pennsylvania still has implicit confidence in 
Dr. Salmon, and will do anything possible to get him rein- 
stated. 

The question of Dr. Salmon’s successor was also considered 
at this meeting. It is understood that Dr. Melvin has the ap- 
pointment temporarily. There was no criticism offered in ref- 
erence to Dr. Melvin. From his long experience in this Bureau 
we feel that Dr. Melvin is more familiar with the work than 
any other available person. The question of the permanent ap- 
pointee should interest every member of our profession, espe- 
cially at this time, when some of the stock papers are advocat- 
ing the idea that the Bureau has outgrown our profession. The 
antiquated idea still exists in some parts of the country that a 
diploma closes all other avenues to a man’s common sense. 
This seems especially true in reference to a diploma from a vet- 
erinary school. We cannot understand why a man cannot be 
practical, broad-minded, and sensible, even if he is unfortunate 
enough to hold a diploma from a veterinary school. We can 
all agree with one point set forth in the articles advocating a 
practical stockman for the position, and that is the fact that we 
do not want a man who is only a profound scientist in this po- 
sition, but we do want a man who is familiar with the dangers 
from invasions of infectious diseases and how to handle them. 
We believe that no country on earth has a better organized Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry than we have. No country in the 
world is freer from animal plagues than the United States has 
been during the time that Dr. Salmon has had charge of the 
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Bureau. If these facts were more generally known by our 
stock-raising people Dr. Salmon’s work would be more highly 
appreciated than it has been in the past and less trouble would 
arise in reference to procuring money from the Government to 
catry on this work. Nearly every question that arises in this 
Bureau in reference to carrying on this work, requires a knowl- 
edge of veterinary medicine to answer intelligently. Why put 
a practical stockman over this man? If this were done the 


Chief of the Bureau would be only a figure-head. He would be. 


the clerk to the man whodid the thinking. We cannot believe 
that the intelligent stockmen themselves would consider such a 
move. Moreover, the experience of the veterinary sanitary or- 
ganizations of the various States has abundantly shown that if 
it is to be successful it must be under veterinary direction. The 
grave errors of method that have led to conflict with stockmen 
aud that have prevented the proper development of such work 
have been made by live stock sanitary boards or cattle commis- 
sions a majority of whose members were not veterinarians or 
upon which there has been no direct veterinary representation. 

Our profession should turn the searchlight on the man that 
is selected to succeed Dr. Salmon. As the law stands at pres- 
eut, this man must bea veterinarian. He should be well trained 


in the branches that pertain tothis science. Aside from this, he 


must be familiar with the requirements from the stock-raisers’ 
standpoint. He must be in thorough sympathy with that side of 
the question. He should be broad-minded, level-headed, practical 


_ and a representative of the best class of American citizen. He 


should be known to our profession as well as to the best men 
ainongst the stockmen. Known for works already done along 
some lines that have benefited the stock industry. Such a 
man could be expected to grow and keep on with the good work 
already started by Dr. Salmon. We believe that it is our duty 
to hunt for such a man and not the duty of the man to hunt for 
the position. We have men in our profession that possess all 
these qualifications and we hope that the Secretary or Agricul- 
ture may appoint the right one. 

In order that the work might be properly organized and 
promptly carried into effect, the Chair was instructed to appoint 
a committee of five to take up the question of how best to deal 
with the resignation of Dr. Salmon, what could be done to place 
the workings of the Bureau of Animal Industry before the pub- 
lic that the work could be investigated and the reasons seen why 
it should remain as it is under the charge of a veterinarian, and 
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what can be done in reference to the selection of Dr. Salmon’s 
successor. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was the next 
order of business. The following officers were unanimously 
elected : 

President—Edgar W. Powell, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Vice-President—A. T. Sellers, Camden, N. J. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Adam W. Ormeston, 102 Herman 
Street, Germantown. 

Directors—C. J. Marshall, W. Horace Hoskins, W. L. 
Rhoads, H. P. Eves, Basset Kirby. 

Meeting was adjourned at 11 o’clock. 

C. J. MARSHALL, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting of this Association was held at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, Wednesday evening, September 27, at 8 o’clock. 
There were nine members present. The minutes of the two 
previous meetings were accepted as read. Dr. Winchester 
moved that the rules be suspended, seconded by Dr. Lewis, and 
that the Secretary cast one ballot for the name of Dr. John M. 
Farquhar. Carried, and he was duly elected. Dr. Winchester 
gave an interesting account of the meeting of the American 
Association. 

Dr. Howard rendered an interesting account of the New 
York meeting at Cornell University. 

Meeting adjourned to Boston Veterinary Hospital, where an 
interesting clinic was held. 

A gray gelding, aged, work horse, was presented with the 
following history: Upon being worked, passed quantities of 
blood in urine, and recently had a severe attack of colic. Ap- 
petite good and body well nourished. Upon rectal examination 
found tumor on left side suspended just in front of pelvis. 
Animal destroyed and found cystic tumor weighing about 25 
pounds and about twelve inches in diameter. Upon making 
incision found fluid, which looked like blood and salts of the 
urine. What was left of the left kidney was found in cyst and 
in the pelvis of same a calculus about the size of a gooseegg. It 
was concluded that the calculus was undoubtedely the exciting 
cause of the whole trouble. This was a particularly interesting 
case, as the animal in appearance was healthy and had a good 
appetite. Adjourned 10.30 P. M. 

F. J. BABBITT, Secredary. 
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SOCIETY OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The first regular meeting of the Society of Comparative 
Medicine for the college year was called together Oct. Io at 
8 p. M. by President Wills. 

Dr. V. A. Moore followed with an interesting and instruc- 
tive talk on “ Veterinary Education in Europe”, in which he 
gave a short description of the leading European colleges and 
the work they have and are doing. Dr. Moore is of the opinion 
that while the European veterinary colleges offer greater advan- 
tages for post-graduate work, the American colleges give the 
undergraduates better opportunities by bringing the students in 
closer contact with their professors. 

After a short discussion by members, the order of business 
was taken up. 

Roll-call showed 51 members present. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. New members were pro- 
posed and elected. 

The officers for the present semester are : 

President—John Wills. 

Vice-President—W. Nelligan. 

Secretary—F. Wood. 


Treasurer—B. Weller. 
F. Woop, Secretary. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The Ontario Veterinary Medical Society in connection with 
the Ontario Veterinary College, met in the College Building on 
October 11th, at 7 P. M. 

Dr. Sweetapple occupied the chair and opened the meeting 
by giving a hearty:welcome to the 250 gentlemen who were 
present, among whom were representatives of nearly every 
State in the Union, every Province of Canada, Newfoundland, 
the British Isles, West Indies (Cuba, Jamaica, etc.), Venezuela, 
and the Argentine Republic. 

The object and use of the Society were next described and 
the names of the following as the permanent officials met with 
a hearty reception : 

President—Dr. Andrew Smith, F. R. C. V. S. 

First Vice-President—Dr. J. T. Duncan, M. D., V. S. 

Second Vice-President—Dr. C. H. Sweetapple, V. S. 

Third Vice-President—Dr. D. King Smith, M. B., V. S. 
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The real business of the meeting was then proceeded with 
and the officers for the ensuing year were chosen. 

The election in each case being unanimous the honors were 
thus divided : 

Secretary—J. Fielding Cottrill. 

Assistant Secretary—A. S. Gebbie. 

Treasurer—W. H. Moffatt. 

Librarian—C. O. Maconachie. 

J. FIELDING COTTRILL, Secretary. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual meeting was held Oct. 8, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Dr. John Reichel; Vice-President, 
Dr. Stephen Mockett; Treasurer, Dr. E. Yunker; Financial 
Secretary, Dr. Foster Wagner; Recording Secretary, Dr. Nelson 
Smith. Executive Committee, Drs. Herbert Williams, Caleb 
Crouse, and Howard Curtis. 


MARK WHITE, JR., V. M. D., Denver, Col., reports the ex- 
istence of a cat in Denver with twenty-four toes. It is three 
years old, with six toes on each foot, the extra toes making the 
ball of the foot larger. 

THE REVIEW is promiseda résumé of the work of the VIIIth 
International Veterinary Congress from the pen of one of the 
American delegates, Dr. Eichhorn, who says the questions 
brought up there are of the greatest interest to every veterina- 
rian. 

BiG SHIPMENT OF HORSES.—$42,500 IN FREIGHT CHARGES. 
— San Francisco, October 18.—The Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Illinois Central and New York Central roads are pre- 
paring to take across the continent the largest shipment of 
blooded horses ever made from San Francisco to New York. 
The horses are to be shipped on November Ig next from J. B. 
Haggin’s famous Rancho del Paso, which is to be sold in small 
tracts for farming purposes. The shipment will require four 
trains of twelve cars each, and they are to be run on passenger 
train time. The railroads will get for this shipment $42,500 
in freight charges. In addition, there will be other expenses, 
which will bring the cost of sending this big shipment East up 
to $50,000. In the shipment there are to be about 600 horses, 
consisting of 503 brood mares and about 97 stallions. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


In the accompanying table will be found the dates, places of meet- 
ing, and Secretaries’ names and addresses of all the Veterinary Medical 
Associations of the United States and Canada. 
quested to see that their organizations are properly included in the list. 


Secretaries are re- 


Name of Organization. 


Date of Next 
Meeting. 


Place of 
Meeting 


Name and Address Secretary. 


American V, M, Ass’n........ 
Vet, Med, Ass’n of N. J...... 
Connecticut V. M. Ass’n,..... 
New York S. V. M. Soc’y.... 
Schuylkill Valley V. M. A.... 
Passaic Co V. M. Ass’n...... 
Massachusetts Vet. Ass’n..... 
Maine Vet Med Ass’n....... 
Central Canada V. Ass’n...... 
Michigan State V. M. Ass’n... 
Alumni Ass’n N, Y.-A, V.C.. 
Illinois State Ass’n..... 
Wisconsin Soc, Vet. Grad..... 
Illinois V. M. and Surg. A.... 
Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba....... 
North Carolina V. M. Ass’n... 
V. M. Ass’n New York Co.... 
Ohio State V. M, Ass’n....... 
Western Penn V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Vet. \led. Ass’n..... 
Genesee Valle: V. M. Ass’n... 
Iowa State V. \f, Ass’n....... 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n.. 
Pennsylvania “tute V. M. A... 
Keystone V. M. Ass’n........ 


Colorado State V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n ..... 


Rhode Island V. M. Ass’n.... 


North Dakota V. M. Ass’n.... 
California State V. M. Ass’n... 
Southern Auxiliary of Califor- 
nia State V. M. Ass’n.... 
South Dakota V. M. A....... 
Nebraska V, M. Ass’n........ 
Kansas State V. M. Ass’n..... 
Ass’n Médécale Veternaire 
Francaise ** Laval: 
Alumni Association A. V. Col.. 
Province of Quebec V. M.A... 
Kentucky V. M. Ass’n....... 
Wolverine State V. M. Ass’n.. 
Washington State Col. V. M. A. 
Ohio Valley V. M. Ass’n..... 
Iowa-Nebraska V. M. Ass’n.. 
Louisiana State V. M, Ass’n.. 
Essex Co. (N, J ) V. M. Ass’n 


August, 1906, 
Jan, 11, 1906. 


eee 
eee 


2d Tu-Wed Feb 
April, 1906. 

Dec, 19 and 20, 

Call ot Pres t. 
Call of Com, 


Ist Wed, Oct. 
January, 1906. 
Ist Wea, ea. mo, 
January, 1906, 
Jan. 10-11, 06. 

March, 1906, 
2d Tues, Sept. 


1st Mon, in June 
January, 1906. 
3d Thursday 
June and Dec. 
January, 1906. 
Mch. Je. Sep, De 


Jan. Apl. Jy, Oct. 


ist & 
of each month, 
April each yr. 


N, Hav.,Conn 
Trenton, 


Buffalo, 
Paiersoa, NJ. 
Dallas. 
Boston, 
Ottawa. 
Lansing 


J. J. Repp, Phila., Pa, 
H_ Lowe, Paterson. 
|B, K. Dow, Willimantic. 
'G, T, Stone, Binghamton. 
'W. G, Huyett, Wernersville. 
'H. K, Berry, Paterson, N. J. 
L, Lewis, Waxahachie. 
'F. J. Babbitt, Lynn, Mass. 
iC. L. Blakely, Augusta, 

(A, E. James, Ottawa. 


Judson Black, Richmond, 


141 W. 54thSt;W, C. Miller, N Y. City. 


Chicago, 
Sheboygan, 
Decatur, 


141 W. 54thSt 
Columbus, 
Pittsburgh. 


eee 


Philadelphia. 


Denver. 
Kansas City. 


Providence. 
Fargo. 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles. 


Topeka. 
Lect. R’m La- 
val Un’y Mon. 

New York. 
Mon, & Que. 


Pullman, Wa. 
Evansville, I’d 


W. H., Welch, Lexington, II] 

S. Beattie, Madison, 

J. M. Reed, Mattoon. 

F. Torrance, Winnipeg. 

T. B. Carroll, Wilmington, 

C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto, 

D. J. Mangan. N. Y. City. 

W. H. Gribble, Wash’n C,H. 

F, Weitzell, Allegheny. 

F, F, Brown, Kansas City. 

J. H. Taylor, Henrietta,N.Y. 

H, C. Simpson, Denison, Ia. 

J. G, Annand, Minneapolis, 

C, J. Marshall, Phila, 

A. W. Ormeston, 102 Her- 
man St., Germantown,Pa. 

M., J. Woodliffe, Denver. 

F, Kaupp, Kansas City. 


B. 

T.E. Robinson, Westerly,R I 
E, J. Davidson, Grand Forks 
P, H. Browning, San Jose. 


H.D. Fenimore, Los Angeles 
E, L. Moore. Brookings, 
A. T. Peters, Lincoln. 
Hugh S. Maxwell, Salina, 
J. P. A. Houde, Montreal. 


F, R. Hanson, N. Y. City. 
Gustave Boyer, Rigand,P.Q. 
D. A. Piatt, Lexington. 

W. W. Thorburn. 

Wm. D. Mason, Pullman, 
J W.Moses,Mt, Vernon, Ind. 
A. T. Peters, Lincoln, Neb. 
E, P. Flower, Baton Rouge, 


B. K. Baldwin, Newark, 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A NEw York office for the products of the Pasteur Institute is now 
established at 366-368 West 11th Street. 

These products comprise the Veterinary Biological Series, such as 
Anthrax Vaccine, Mallein, Antistreptococcic Serum, Antitetanic Serum, 
Blackleg Vaccine, Blacklegine (cord form), Blacklegules (pill form), 
Tuberculin, Pasteur Rat Virus (‘‘ Mouratus ’’), as well as Antivenomous 
Serum, Pasteur Wine Yeasts, Eucamphol and Traumatol. 

Eucamphol, the great external and internal antiseptic, has the favor 
of the veterinarians everywhere. The wonderful Pasteur Rat Virus, 
devised by the Pasteur Institute for the extermination of rats and mice, 
is successful even where they exist in extraordinarily large numbers. 

Any communication on any of these products or preparations ad- 
dressed to C. A. Welles at the above address, Chicago Office, 441-445 
Wabash Ave., or San Francisco Office, 456 Montgomery Street, will 
receive immediate attention. 


SANITATION OF FAIRS. 

IN going the round of the Fairs this year, the splendid sanitary con- 
dition of many of them has been especially noticeable to visitors and 
has frequently been the subject of favorable comment. When large num- 
bers of people and a large exhibit of live-stock are gathered together, 
the surroundings soon become exceedingly disagreeable, unless steps 
are taken to maintain sanitary conditions. It has been very gratifying 
to notice the increased attention that Fair managers are giving to this 
important matter and the prevention of disease among the live-stock. 
There are many things that enter into the making of a successful Fair, 
and not the least of them is the comfort and pleasure of the visitors. At 
the following Fairs the sanitation of the buildings and grounds was es- 
pecially commendable : 

Sedalia, Mo. ; Hutchinson & Topeka, Kan.; Lincoln, Neb. ; Huron, 
S. D.; Hamline, Minn. ; Milwaukee, Wis. ; Sioux City, Ia.; Bozeman, 
Mont. ; Boise, Idaho. ; Springfield, Ill.; Pueblo, Col.; Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the Live-Stock Exhibit at the Lewis & Clark Exposition. 

At these Fairs, Kreso, manufactured by Parke, Davis & Co., of De- 
troit Mich., was used as a disinfectant. The closets were cleansed and 
sprayed frequently with the solution, thus thoroughly disinfecting and 
deodorizing them. The horse and cattle barns were noticeably free from 
stable odors and also from flies, which certainly added immensely to the 
comfort of the animals, and no reports of infectious disease among the 
stock has reached us. In the sheep, swineand poultry quarters, the use 
of this disinfectant brought about the same good results. These con- 
ditions are so much improved over what they were a few years ago 
that almost everybody commented upon it. 

We consider that a lesson is conveyed to the stockmen at these Fairs 
by the way they were kept in sanitary condition. If the product above 
mentioned will overcome odors and disease germs under the trying con- 
ditions of a Fair, where great numbers of stock from all over the coun- 
try are collected, it will certainly give efficient service in disinfecting 
barns, stables, pens, etc., at home. 


For ‘* Practices for Sale, Assistants, and Assistantships Wanted,”’ etc., 
see lower half of inside back cover page. 
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